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Major  Department:    Political  Science 

The  impact  that  contrasting  types  of  public  higher  education 
coordinating  agencies  have  on  certain  relationships  within  four  pub- 
lic universities  is  explored.    Deans  and  chairmen  from  two  universi- 
ties operating  under  a  consolidated  governing  board  system  and  from 
two  universities  tied  to  a  coordinating  board  system  with  advisory 
powers  only  were  questioned  about  the  perceptions  of  important  goals 
and  ideas  about  power  relations  within  their  respective  universities 
held  by  members  of  the  Board,  the  President,  the  deans,  and  chairmen. 
Differences  among  these  four  positions  were  found  in  terms  of  both 
the  importance  attributed  specific  types  of  goals  and  in  the  percep- 
tion of  which  position  held  power  or  did  not  hold  power  in  a  univer- 
sity.   Universities  operating  under  a  coordinating  board  with  advi- 
sory powers  only  were  found  to  be  marked  by  a  wide  difference  in 
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goal  orientations  between  upper  hierarchy  positions  (the  Board  and 
the  President)  and  lower  hierarchy  positions.    Further  such  univer- 
sities were  believed  to  be  dominated  by  a  powerful  president  who 
monopolized  power  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas.    Universities  oper- 
ating under  a  state-wide  governing  board  were  found  to  exhibit 
relatively  high  goal  consensus  especially  between  the  President, 
Deans,  and  Chairmen  and  to  be  characterized  by  a  more  diffuse  struc- 
ture of  power.     The  investigation  suggests  that  coordinating  agency 
structure  is  influential  in  shaping  the  power  and  goal  value  envir- 
onment within  which  intra-university  decision  processes  operate. 
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CHAl'TER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  rapid  changes  which  public  higher  education  has  experi- 
enced during  the  last  tx^o  decades  have  resulted  in  numerous  mani- 
festations of  immense  importance  to  society  generally.    At  the  sane 
time  the  dreadful  void  of  meaningful  research  on  universities  and 
their  internal  and  external  relationships  pointed  to  by  Professor 
Gladys  M.  Kammerer^  and  others^  during  the  late  nineteen  sixties 
has  only  been  partially  filled.    Further,  while  the  problems  in 
higher  education  during  the  late  sixties  were  closely  associated 
with  the  traumas  and  cleavages  of  social  change  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  e.g.,  student  demonstrations  and  strikes,  questions  about 
university  "ideology"  and  societal  "position"  and  concern  over  uni- 
versity participation  in  government/military  sponsored  research, 
a  new  set  of  circumstances  and  problems  has  been  superimposed  on 
the  higher  education  policy  process  which  is  far  more  pervasive  in 
its  impact  on  public  (and  private)  universities  than  were  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  sixties.    Tlie  explosive  and  general  growth  of  public 
higher  education  coupled  with  the  severe  financial  constraints  on 

^Gladys  M.  BCammerer,  "The  State  University  as  a  Political 
System,"  The  Journal  of  Politics.  31  (May,  1969),  289-310. 

^Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Barbara  l-/hiteside  Solomon,  "The  Poli- 
tics of  Higher  Education:     A  Bibliographic  Essay,"  Journal  of  Higher 
Education.  39  (April,  1968),  194-202. 


universities  resulting  from  an  extremely  harsh  and  prolonged  reces- 
8lon3  have  pushed  universities  into  an  environment  of  new  and  funda- 
mentally different  realities.     It  lias  become  Increasingly  obvious, 
at  least  to  this  investigator,  that  serious  questions  involving  the 
health  and  survival  of  universities  as  we  know  them,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  nature  of  state  level  resource  allocation  processes  are  thrust 
forward.     In  Chapter  One,  the  writer  discusses  the  evolving  problems 
facing  public  higher  education  from  the  multi-faceted  perspective  of 
a  university  based  political  scientist/public  administrationist. 

Growth  of  Education  and  Its  Consequences 
Only  the  most  sequestered  recluse  could  fail  to  notice  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  public  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  two  decades.*^    States  which  formerly  maintained  one 
or  two  institutions,  normally  a  "general  liberal  arts  oriented"  uni- 
versity and  an  "applied  ~  agricultural,  engineering,  military 
school"  and/or  perhaps  a  teacher's  college,  found  these  filled  in 
the  early  sixties  and  were  forced  to  add  buildings  to  existing 
schools  or  build  new  campuses.    Urban  and  rapidly  growing  states 
such  as  California  and  Florida  were  forced  to  institute  "crash" 
building  programs  leading  to  extensive  multi-campus  systems 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  More 
Than  Survival:    Prospects  for  Higher  Education  in  a  Period  of  Ihi^r- 
tainty  (San  Francisco:     Jossey-Bass,  1975). 

^The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Governance  of 
Higher  Education:     Six  Priority  Problems  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  


inhabited  by  ever-growing  populations  of  students. 5    Indeed,  through- 
out the  nation  during  the  school  year  1975-1976  record  numbers  of 
students  attended  state  colleges  and  universities. ^ 

Along  with  the  addition  of  students,  buildings,  faculty  and 
the  subsequent  expansion  of  programs,  disciplines  and  services 
offered  by  universities  has  come  the  consequent  and  apparently 
necessary  growth  in  administration  (and  service)  personnel  required 
to  support  the  increased  scope  of  public  higher  education.  Univer- 
sity bureaucracies  which  in  the  past  could  be  housed  in  portions  of 
a  building  or  in  the  "administration"  building  now  occupy  numerous 
structures  or  are  located  in  sprawling  administrative  "complexes." 
Within  academic  administration  the  notion  of  teacher  or  researcher/ 
administrator  has  given  way  to  full  time  concentration  on  "managing" 
colleges,  schools,  institutes,  support  programs,  liason  activities 
and  so  on.     In  short,  complex  institutions  require  vast  numbers  of 
people  and  their  time  to  support  the  labyrinth  of  people  and  activ- 
ities.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  consequence  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  higher  education  during  the  nineteen  fifties  and  nineteen  sixties 

5james  A.  Perkins  and  Barbara  Baird  Israel,  Higher  Education; 
From  Autonomy  to  Systems  (New  York:  International  Council  for  Educa- 
tional Development,  1972), 

6Bureau  of  the  Census,  School  Enrollment— Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Students:     October  1975  (yashineton.  D.C.:  uTs^ 
Government  Printing  Office,  1976). 

^Tlie  best  discussion  of  administrative  functions  and  growth 
in  universities  to  date  is  found  in  Francis  E.  Rourke  and  Glenn  E. 
brooks,  The  Mana^^erial  Revolution  in  Higher  Education  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1906),  passim. 
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has  been  the  increasingly  large  sum  of  money  requested  each  year  from 
legislatures  for  university  operating  and  capital  budgets.^  Obviously, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  monies  needed  for  universities  was  not  met 
by  tuition,  endovnnent,  or  grant  funds,  state  revenues  appropriated  to 
public  universities  became  increasingly  noticeable  sections  of  state 
budgets. 9    With  the  advent  of  "double-digit"  inflation  in  the  seven- 
ties, the  fiscal  environment  within  which  public  higher  education 
operates  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  loss  of  routine  and  automatic 
funding  by  legislatures,  but  also  the  realization  (by  many  for  the 
first  time)  that  public  higher  education  is  part  of  state  government 
and  only  one  recipient  among  many  in  the  public  policy-making  process. 
In  such  an  environment  funding  became  "highly  visible,"  more  "poli- 
tical," and  rising  expectations  of  "public  accountability"  were 
inevitable.    That  is,  as  student  costs,  faculty  salaries,  and  general 
operating  costs  go  up  for  universities  due  to  economic  inflation  and 
the  states'  revenue  income  stays  the  same,  or  more  likely  drops  due 
to  decreased  sales  tax  income,  state  officials  necessarily  pay  more 
attention  to  state  expenditures. Elected  officials  acutely  respon- 
sive to  inflation-sensitive  constituencies  are  less  likely  to  raise 
taxes  to  support  public  higher  education's  growing  needs  and  more 

^Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  The 
States  and  Higher  Education:     A  Proud  Past  and  Vital  Future  (San 
Francisco:     Jossey-Bass,  1976),  26-40. 

^D.  Kent  Halstead,  Statewide  Planning  in  Hip,her  Education 
(Washington:     U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
1974),  520. 

10m.  M.  Chambers,  Appropriations  of  State  Tax  Funds  for  Oper- 
ating Expenses  of  Higher  Education.  1975-1976  (Washington:  Office 
of  Research  and  Information,  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  1976),  7-3A. 
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likely  to  require  the  universities  to  account  for  new  programs  and 
even  previously  unquestioned  habitual  expenditures.    During  the 
seventies,  universities  are  obviously  being  held  more  publicly 
accountable  to  efficiency-oriented  state  governments  than  during 
any  period  since  the  depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties. 

Closely  tied  to  the  notion  of  "accountability"  of  public 
higher  education  is  the  attention  paid  by  many  state  level  officials 
to  the  coordination  of  multiple  state  institutions.     Several  state- 
wide governing  boards^    were  imposed  upon  universities  in  various 
states  during  the  thirties. Throughout  the  period  of  expansive 
growth  that  marked  the  past  two  decades,  state  after  state  estab- 
lished various  types  of  coordinating  agencies  over  their  higher 
education  institutions.    As  of  1972  only  four  of  the  fifty  states 
had  not  legally  imposed  coordinating  agency  involving  to  some  degree 
in  advising,  planning  or  governing  the  states'  universities.  Of 
the  forty-six  which  have  some  type  of  coordinating  agency,  twenty- 
nine  were  created  in  the  twenty  year  period  from  1955  to  1975.^^ 
Although  these  coordinating  agencies  range  from  advisory  power  only 
to  all  powerful  consolidated  governing  boards  or  "super  boards," 
they  reflect  real  concern  over  the  need  for  additional  control 


lllhe  term  "governing  board"  refers  to  a  state  coordinating 
agency  which  functions  as  the  consolidated  governing  body  for  multiple 
Institutions,  with  no  local  or  segmental  governing  bodies. 

^^Robert  0.  Berdahl,  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Education 
(Washington:    American  Council  on  Education,  1971),  21. 

13 

*-'U.S.  National  Center  far  Education  Statistics,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Directory.  1974-1975  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1976). 
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over  the  programs  of  public  higher  educational  institutions.^^  The 
assumption  is  that  by  coordinating  a  multiplicity  of  state  univer- 
sities, colleges  and,  in  some  states,  junior  colleges,  state  offi- 
cials believe  that  overlapping  programs  may  be  eliminated,  competi- 
tion between  institutions  intent  on  status  oriented  but  expensive 
graduate  programs  or  impressive  "non-productive"  institutes  might  be 
reduced,  and  unnecessary  ventures  into  "esoteric"  research  and  study 
areas  eliminated. 

The  movement  toward  increased  coordination  of  state  universi- 
ties removed  the  individual  state  Institutions  from  what  had  been 
for  many  state  universities  a  traditional  independence  from  state 
agencies.     Indeed,  universities  have  been  removed  from  a  status 
which  in  many  respects  allowed  an  almost  unfettered  autonomous  dis- 
association  from  state  government. The  formulation  of  state  co- 
ordinating agencies  exemplifies  the  fact  tliat  higher  education  in  the 
perception  of  state  officials  no  longer  enjoys  such  an  autonomous 
position,  but  must  compete  in  the  appropriations  arena  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  areas  of  state  concern  whose  programs  also  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  inflation.!^    Competition  for  state  university 

l^An  excellent  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  state  control 
over  public  higher  education  may  be  found  in  Robert  0.  Berdahl,  op. 
cit. ,  26-36. 

15 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  submits  that 
campus  independence  from  external  state  governmental  authority  has 
declined  most  significantly  since  1963.     See  Governance  of  Higher 
Education;     Six  Priority  Problems,  op.  cit.,  17-32. 

^^Samuel  K.  Gove,  "The  Politics  of  Higher  Education,"  New 
Perspectives  In  State  and  Local  Politics,  ed.  James  A.  Riedel  (Wal- 
tham:     Xerox  College  Publishing,  1971),  292. 
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funding  comes  from  a  variety  of  social  programs  such  as  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  junior  and  technical/community  colleges, 
health  and  medical  programs,  prison  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
numerous  welfare  and  public  assistance  agencies,  and  from  traditional 
functions  of  the  state — roads  and  highways,  law  enforcement,  and  regu- 
latory boards.^''    Three  of  these  areas — health,  medical,  and  wel- 
fare— are  new  major  growth  areas  responding  to  changing  expectations 
of  state  responsibility.    The  fourth  major  growth  area  comprising 
elementary,  secondary,  and  junior  college  education  is  perhaps  the 
most  salient  competition  for  universities  for  two  main  reasons. 
First,  the  number  of  professionally  salaried  teaching  personnel 
involved  in  such  a  vast  and  "labor  intensive"  operation  ensures  a 
massive  jump  in  cost  whenever  even  a  slight  rise  in  salaries  is 
legislated.     Since  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  comprise  the 
largest  single  bloc  of  public  and/or  private  employees  in  most 
states,  their  potential  power  at  the  ballot  box  is  formidable. 18 
Secondly,  junior  colleges  and  lately  technical/community 
colleges  are  not  only  enrolling  growing  numbers  of  students, but 
do  not  require  tremendous  capital  expenditures  for  dormitories,  nor 

^^Heinz  Eulau  and  Harold  Quinley,  State  Officials  and  Higher 
Education  (New  York:     McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970)^  75-79. 

18 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teacher  Employment  Statistics 
to  1973-74  (Washington,  U.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1974),  26-34. 

19 

Jack  Magarrell,  "Fall  Enrollments  Appear  to  be  Setting  a 
Record,"  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  September  6,  1976,  3. 


the  large  amounts  of  money  required  for  university  level  instructional 
salaries.    Further,  since  "teaching"  is  usually  the  only  activity 
Involved  and  the  expansive  and  often  misunderstood  research  projects 
and  arrays  of  related  institutes  and  programs  are  absent  these  new 
institutions  appear  more  efficient. 20    Competition  with  other  levels 
of  education  is  made  even  more  imposing  when  one  takes  into  consider- 
ation that  legislators  appropriating  funds  often  lump  all  levels  of 
education  into  one  budget  area,  forcing  higher  education  institutions 
to  vie  with  other  levels  for  funding. 

Even  from  this  cursory  look  at  the  changes  impinging  upon 
public  higher  education  as  a  result  of  two  decades  of  explosive 
growth  and  several  years  of  descimating  recession,  an  extremely 
Important  consideration  with  several  ramifications  for  public  higher 
education  emerges.     In  the  mid-nineteen~seventies  state  governments' 
expenditures  on  higher  education  are  noticeably  large,  institutions 
of  higher  education  must  be  more  responsive,  and  heightened  compe- 
tition for  operating  expenditures  and  capital  outlay  funds  is  inevi- 
table. 

Fiscal  Constraints  and  Changes  Within  Universities 
Certainly  the  fiscal  problems  that  severely  constrain  the  state 
policy  processes  decidely  result  in  internal  impacts  on  the  various 
organizations  dependent  on  state  appropriations.     In  universities  bud- 
get cuts  necessarily  are  translated  into  the  elimination  of  some 

^""Eulau  and  Qulnley,  o£.  cit. ,  92-95. 
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programs,  the  crippling  of  many,  and  conflict  between  departments, 
schools,  and  decisions  for  money  to  ensure  the  healthy  survival  of 
others.    Since  instructional /personnel  expenditures  are  among  the 
largest  sections  in  university  budgets,  this  "cost"  area  quickly 
becomes  for  many  state  authorities  an  area  of  concentrated  focus. 21 
There  is  no  doubt  that  vast  sums  may  be  saved  if  salary  increases 
are  held  below  "cost-of-living"  levels  or  even  more  so  if  salaries 
are  "frozen"  to  last  year's  appropriations.    Additionally,  economic 
constraints  and  much  new  construction  of  teaching,  residential,  and 
research  facilities  force  the  salaries  of  professors  and  university 
administrators  to  compete  with  funding  for  capital  outlay  projects 
that  are  undertaken. 

More  specific  internal  effects  of  economic  hardships  are 
noticeable  in  the  attempts  by  administrators  (as  a  result  of  external 
mandate  or  internal  strategy)  to  centralize  the  "management"  of  uni- 
versities through  packaged  efficiency  oriented  "control"  programs. 
Such  programs  often  require  extensive  justification  at  each  level  of 
university  operation  for  such  "trivial"  actions  as  course  title 
changes  and  replacements  of  graduated  student  assistants.    Of  more 
basic  importance  to  the  internal  workings  of  higher  education  are 
movements  to  "unlock"  the  "rigid  doors"  of  tenure  systems,  direct 
legislative  or  executive  interference  in  areas  of  obvious  academic 
control,  e.g.,  the  elimination  of  a  specific  program  or  the  firing 
of  particular  faculty  members,  and  the  erosion  of  the  professional 

21 

'^Eulau  and  Quinley,  o£.  clt. ,  79. 


status  of  faculty  coupled  with  the  real  (or  at  least  perceived) 
worker/management  relationship  of  faculty  to  administration. 22  in 
combination  these  internal  consequences  of  fiscal  crisis  develop  an 
entirely  different  context  within  which  the  existence  of  academicians 
Is  at  best  more  controlled  and  surely  substantially  changed. 

A  significant  change  in  the  academic  environment  involves 
the  unionization  of  faculty.  Concern  by  faculties  with  (1)  drops 
in  salaries,  with,  in  some  instances,  the  reduction  in  real  income; 

(2)  difficulty  in  obtaining  budgetary  support  for  program  interests; 

(3)  efforts  being  made  to  control  such  employment  conditions  as 
workload;  (4)  student  intrusion  in  what  were  once  faculty  decision- 
making preserves;   (5)  external  authorities  outside  faculty  influence 
making  more  of  the  decisions  that  affect  the  campus  and  the  faculty; 
and  (6)  the  issue  being  made  by  authorities  over  tenure  and  promo- 
tion has  intensified  the  attention  given  to  collective  bargaining. 23 
In  fact  unionization  of  faculty  members  is  now  proceeding  rapidly. 

In  1968  only  10,000  faculty  members  were  covered  by  bargaining  units. 
Within  five  years  (as  of  January,  1973)  approximately  75,000  faculty 
members  were  covered  by  these  units.     During  the  1975-1976  academic 
year  the  number  of  faculty  represented  by  collective  bargaining 
agents  rose  to  an  estimated  100,000  and  the  number  of  campuses 

•'•^The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
More  Than  Survival:  Prospects  for  Higher  Education  in  a  Period  of 
Uncertainty  (San  Francisco:    Jossey-Bass,  1975),  passim. 

23The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  o£.  clt.,  39. 
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whose  faculty  have  chosen  bargaining  agents  increased  to  461.2^  Where 
votes  have  been  taken  on  bargaining  agents  by  faculties  only  fifty- 
nine  campuses  have  rejected  representation.     In  other  words,  the 
success  rate  of  unionization  where  circumstances  have  evolved  to 
foster  an  actual  voting  decision  has  been  almost  ninety  percent. ^5 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  movement  by  faculty  members  to 
bargain  collectively  potentially  Involves  substantial  impacts  on  many 
aspects  of  academic  life. 

Given  the  variety  of  problems  engulfing  public  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  mid-seventies,  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  the  rela- 
tive inattention  by  political  scientists  and  public  administration- 
ists  to  this  area  of  public  policy  when  compared  to  numerous  other 
areas.     When  political  science  itself  (and,  in  fact,  all  social 
science),  as  an  objective  and  investigative  exercise  and  rational 
body  of  knowledge  stands  potentially  to  lose  the  autonomy  integral 
to  its  intellectual  well-being,  one  would  expect  pervasive  concern 
and  action.     This  situation  is  rendered  even  more  perplexing  when 
one  notes  that  practically  all  political  scientists  are  university 
based,  and,  in  truth,  owe  their  occupational  livelihood  to  the  very 
existence  of  universities.     It  appears  mandatory  to  this  researcher, 
as  a  political  scientist  and  public  administrationist,  that  given  the 

o  / 

Phillip  W.  Semas,  "Faculty  Unions  Add  Sixty  Campuses  in 
1975-76  Academic  Year,  Tl^e  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  May  31, 
1 9  7  6  J  5  • 

25-n,j 

^ This  percentage  was  determined  by  calculating  the  ratio 
of  union  "acceptances"  to  union  "rejections"  by  faculty  in  the  520 
universities  where  unionization  votes  have  been  taken. 


evolution  of  basic  internal  changes  within  universities  and  the  funda- 
mentally different  relationships  now  developing  between  universities 
and  "external"  agencies  and  officials  that  immediate  and  additional 
investigations  be  undertaken. 

The  present  study  generally  focuses  on  the  articulation 
between  the  broad  state  level  policy  process  and  the  special  inter- 
ests of  public  higher  education.    A  number  of  pertinent  questions 
involving  two  different  perspectives  form  the  contextual  background 
of  the  study.    The  investigation  considers: 

1.  The  viewpoint  of  the  state's  ultimate  policy- 
makers, i.e.,  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive 

2.  The  position  of  the  university  administration. 

Society  represented  by  official  state-level  policy  makers  has 
the  authoritative  right  to  weigh  the  demands  upon  the  state's 
resources  from  the  variety  of  functional  units  it  establishes  to 
serve  its  perceived  needs.     How  this  public  authority  should  be 
exercised  over  institutions  of  higher  education  is  an  extremely 
important  question  as  are  the  following  additional  queries.  What 
kinds  of  procedural  techniques  and  substantive  goals  should  be 
directed  toward  the  state  universities  In  the  interest  of  the  public 
good?    Which  structural  arrangements  best  translate  legitimate  soci- 
etal needs  and  desires?    Are  there  optimal  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  efficiency  and  accountability  to  public  officials? 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  perspective  of  the  universities 
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a  series  of  equally  important  inquiries  are  manifest. 26    How  should 
the  university  best  position  itself  in  order  to  get  resources?  What 
mechanisms  must  be  employed  to  insure  the  reasonable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence from  state  control  necessary  for  the  university's  role  of 
societal  critic  and  protector  of  objective  knowledge?    Which  struc- 
tures best  protect  the  academic  freedom  for  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents?   Under  what  arrangements  can  faculty  influence  over  academic 
affairs  be  maintained  and  enhanced?    How  may  diversity  among  a 
state's  institutions  of  higher  learning  be  insured?    What  organiza- 
tional structures  are  best  for  reducing  or  preventing  partisan  poli- 
tical interference  in  academic  affairs.    And  finally,  which  mechanism 
helps  develop  the  degree  of  public  support  necessary  for  the  health 
of  public  higher  education? 

This  study  develops  the  thesis  that  structural  links  between 
state  governments  and  state  universities  are  exceedingly  important 
in  setting  the  decisional  framework  through  which  both  societal 
interests  and  higher  educational  goals  are  mediated.    An  exploration 
is  made  into  contrasting  modes  of  organization  to  gather  vital  infor- 
mation on  and  insight  into  optimal  arrangements  beti^een  states  and 
public  higher  education.     In  Chapter  Two,  the  investigator  outlines 
the  available  models  used  by  others  focusing  on  universities  and 
describes  the  specific  framework  conceived  for  the  present  investi- 
gation. 

^^The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  0£.  cit. ,  11. 


CHAPTER  II 


PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION:    A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
The  development  of  a  specific  conceptual  framework  through 
which  the  state  government/public  higher  education  relationship  may 
be  investigated  receives  tenuous  support  from  the  literature.  Much 
of  the  work  done  on  universities  is  directed  toward  what  the  state 
university  has  done  and  should  do  to  make  its  contribution  to  the 
state. 27    An  even  larger  portion  is  heavily  committed  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  single  institutions  and  is  marked  either  by  explicit  dis- 
cussion of  formal  organizational  charts  or  by  normative  prescrip- 
tions for  change  from  the  perspective  of  "administration"  or  "aca- 
demia."    This  investigation  does,  however,  find  certain  concepts 
inherent  in  three  models  used  to  describe  universities  helpful  and 
is  aided  in  part  by  several  studies  which  focus  on  the  universities' 
environment.    "Internal"  models  are  discussed  in  the  initial  sections 
of  this  chapter.     The  latter  sections  consider  the  university  in  the 
larger  context. 

The  "Bureaucratic."  "Colle^qal/'  and  "Political"  Models 
Until  quite  recently  most  analysts  have  tended  to  think  about 
the  university  in  terms  of  two  largely  implicit  conceptual  models 

27Gove  and  Solomon,  o£.  cit . ,  196. 
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that  have  significant  consequences  for  the  content  of  their  work. 
Based  primarily  on  the  evolution  of  theories  that  were  by-products 
of  the  search  in  the  business  world  for  improved  performance  in 
producing  goods  and  tied  closely  to  Max  Weber's  "ideal"  model  for 
governmental  policy  administration,  the  "bureaucratic"  model^S  clearly 
focuses  on  the  hierarchical  formal  structure  of  universities.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  "collegial"  framework  draws  heavily  from  the  neo- 
classical "human  relations"  school, 29  subsequent  research  by  the 
"administrative  behavior"^^  and  "organizational  behavior"^!  schools, 
and  particularly  from  works  illuminating  the  roles  of  professionals 
in  organizational  settings. 32    its  basic  notion  of  the  university  is 
that  of  a  "community  of  prof essionals ."^^ 


28see  Max  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organiza- 
tion (New  York:     Free  Press,  19A7),  Part  III. 

29see  especially  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson,  Management  and 
the  V7orker  (Cambridge,  Mass.:    Harvard  University  Press,  1939). 

on 

-""Among  significant  books  dealing  with  "administrative  be- 
havior" is  Herbert  A.  Sinon's  Administrative  Behavior:    A  Study  of 
Decision-Making  Processes  in  Administrative  Organization  (Mew  York; 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1952). 

■^^This  school  perceives  the  organization  as  a  unit  with  its 
environment  and  is  perhaps  most  forcefully  expressed  by  Chester  Bar- 
nard's  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  (Cambridge,  Mass.:     Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1938)  and  the  empirical  study  of  Philip  Selznik,  TVA 
and  the  Grass  Roots  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  19A9). 

^^Talcott  Parsons  was  one  of  the  first  to  focus  on  the  differ- 
ence between  "official  competence"  based  on  office  in  a  bureaucracy 
and  "professional"  competence  derived  from  one's  ability  to  perform  a 
given  task.    See  his  "Introduction"  from  Max  Weber's  The  Theory  of 
Social  and  Economic  Organization  (New  York:    Free  Press,  1947),  59-60. 

^^The  most  well  known  advocate  work  supporting  this  model  is 
John  Millet's  The  Academic  Community  (New  York:     McGraw  Hill  Co.,  1962). 
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The  University  as  a  Bureaucratic  Organization 

A  number  of  writers  propose  that  the  governance  of  univer- 
sities may  be  best  viewed  through  the  bureaucratic  paradigm  due  in 
part  to  several  characteristics  of  colleges  and  universities  that 
may  be  closely  linked  to  VJeber's  classical  The  Theory  of  Social  and 
Economic  Organization.-^^    Among  those  characteristics  are  the  fol- 
lowing extracted  from  Bureaucracy  in  Higher  Education  by  Herbert  H. 
Stroup:35 

1.  Competing  is  the  criterion  used 
for  appointment 

2.  Officials  are  appointed,  not 
elected 

3.  Salaries  are  fixed  and  paid 
directly  by  the  organization 
rather  than  determined  in 
"free-fee"  style 

4.  Rank  is  recognized  and  respected 

5.  The  career  is  exclusive;  no  other 
work  is  done 

6.  The  style  of  life  is  centered  around 
the  organization 

7.  Security  is  present  in  a  tenure 
system 

8.  Personal  and  organizational  property 
are  separated. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  universities  do  fulfill  such  criteria 
and  that  bureaucratic  elements  are  visible  in  formal  hierarchies, 

3AMax  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization 
(New  York:    Free  Press,  1947).  ~  

35 

Herbert  H.  Stroup,  Bureaucracy  in  Higher  Education  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  1966),  extracted,  not  quoted,  from  Chapter  Four. 
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formal  policies  and  rules,  authority  relations  in  which  some  officials 
are  subordinate  to  others,  formal  channels  of  communication  which  have 
to  be  respected,  and  the  processing  activities  of  record  keeping, 
registration,  graduation  requirements  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
model  fails  to  explain  the  university's  decision  systems. That  is, 
in  focusing  on  formal  power  relationships  the  bureaucratic  model 
ignores  informal  power  systems.     The  model  is  very  helpful  in  des- 
cribing the  static  institutional  structure,  but  tells  almost  nothing 
about  the  dynamics  of  the  university.     In  addition  the  bureaucratic 
model  focuses  on  an  organization  at  a  point  in  time  and  cannot  there- 
fore get  at  ongoing  changes  within  a  university.    Finally,  in  concen- 
trating on  the  efficiency  of  policy  execution  the  concept  fails  to 
deal  with  the  process  of  policy  formulation. 37 

The  University  as  a  Community  of  Scholars 

In  contrast  to  the  specificity  of  the  bureaucratic  image  the 
idea  of  the  university  as  a  collegial  community  is  relatively  ambig- 
uous and  decidely  normative.     Baldridge  identifies  three  "threads"  of 
argument  in  this  type  of  literature. 38    The  first  is  a  description  of 
university  governance  based  on  a  collegial  model.     For  the  most  part 
advocates,  such  as  John  Millet  and  others  argue  that  the  faculty 
should  manage  universities.    A  second  chain  of  thought  in  arguments 

36 

J.  Victor  Baldridge,  Power  and  Conflict  in  the  University 
(New  York:    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1971),  To^     ~  ^ 

37ibid.,  11. 
%bid.,  12-13. 
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supporting  the  collegial  model  is  tied  to  the  identification  of  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  professionals  in  universities  when  com- 
pared to  other  complex  organizations.     An  additional  consideration 
has  to  do  vdLth  the  growing  alienation  of  students  and  faculty  v/ith 
the  impersonal  nature  of  life  at  large  campuses  populated  by  enormous 
student  populations  and  multi-layered  administrations.     Such  an 
environment  often  breeds  anxiety  and  discontent.    Radical  student 
organizations  particularly,  reacting  to  multiple  pressures  during 
the  mid-nineteen-sixties,  called  for  the  return  to  a  personalized 
and  human  "academic  community." 

A  number  of  problems  with  the  collegial  model  are  easily 
identified.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  writers  are  advocating  a  position  or  describing  a  situation.  Two 
additional  weaknesses  are  apparent.     Baldridge  suggests  that  "the 
collegial  discussion  of  a  round-table  type  of  decision-making  is  not 
an  accurate  description  of  the  processes  at  many  levels  in  the  uni- 
versity.    It  appears  to  the  present  investigator  tliat  while  a  case 
may  be  made  for  the  presence  of  collegiality  at  the  department  level 
in  other  levels  within  the  university  hierarchy  the  existence  of 
collegial  decision-making  is  rare.     In  addition  Baldridge  points  out 
that  the  collegial  model  fails  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  conflict. 39 
The  notion  that  all  university  decision-making  is  done  in  consensus 
is  no  more  accurate  than  the  idea  that  all  decisions  are  a  result  of 
bureaucratic  fiat. 

^^Ibid. ,  14. 
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It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  "conceptual  lens"  picks  up 
something  inherent  in  the  organization  of  universities  and  from  this 
basic  image  infers  for  the  university  certain  patterns  of  action  and 
specific  decision  processes.    At  the  same  time  neither  of  these 
models  takes  into  consideration  that 

1.  The  goals  of  universities  are  not 
specific  and  clearly  defined 

2.  The  product  or  service  produced  is 
not  tangible 

3.  The  customer  (student)  exerts  limited 
influence 

4.  The  employees  (faculty)  are  dedicated 
to  their  specialized  fields  and  not 
necessarily  to  the  employing  institu- 
tion 

5.  The  decision  process  is  diffused  in  a 

way  not  typical  of  the  other  forms  of 
organization. ^0 

Further,  stressing  either  heirarchy  or  community,  the  "bureaucratic" 
and  "collegial"  models  are  in  obvious  contradiction.    Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  Importantly,  each  model  simply  ignores  a  wealth  of 
information  from  the  literature  of  political  science  and  sociology 
on  structures  of  power  in  communities,  interest  groups,  games  and 
strategies,  and  hierarchial  bargaining. 

The  University  as  a  Political  System 

The  failure  of  the  two  earlier  models  to  adequately  account 
for  the  existence  of  (1)  influential  sub-groups  operating  informally 

^^The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  Capital  and 

the  Campus:  State  Responsibility  for  Post-secondarv  Education  (New 

York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1971),  36.   


within  the  formal  university  organization,  (2)  powerful  interests 
affecting  the  university  from  the  environment,  and  (3)  conflict  among 
various  actors  within  the  university  arena  is  dealt  with  explicitly 
by  viewing  the  university  as  a  political  system.     Such  a  model  takes 
into  consideration  that  universities  contain  a  configuration  of  dif- 
fering social  groups  which  have  a  variety  of  different  orientations, 
goals,  and  interests.     These  differing  interests  may,  indeed  often 
do,  lead  to  conflicts  between  groups  within  the  university.  The 
result  is  that  multiple  and  varigated  pressures  brought  to  bear  on 
decision-makers  which  must  translate  the  articulated  interests  into 
particular  policies.    This  "legislative"  process  is  marked  by  bar- 
gaining, negotiation,  and  compromise  as  competing  pressures  are 
weighed  and  specific  allocation  of  values  are  made.  Obviously, 
policies  made  by  "authorities"  within  the  university  system  are  exe- 
cuted (or  ignored),  and  either  instance  produces  "winners"  and 
"losers."    These  policy  outcomes  set  the  stage  for  new  rounds  of  con- 
flict as  groups  with  something  to  gain  are  pitted  in  a  new  arena  with 
groups  which  stand  to  lose.     The  assumptions  which  form  the  political 
model  combine  to  posit  a  dynamic,  on-going  environment  within  which 
plural  groups  compete  for  limited  resources.    It  should  be  immedi- 
ately apparent  when  this  model  is  compared  to  either  the  "collegial" 
or  "bureaucratic"  model  that  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  has  taken 
place.    While  the  early  models  stress  normative  and/or  efficient 
methods  of  policy  execution  the  political  model  focuses  on  factors 
associated  with  goal  setting  and  the  development  of  policy. 
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Each  of  the  three  models  used  to  "explain"  the  university 
has  grasped  and  heavily  concentrated  on  at  least  one  concept  useful 
in  understanding  the  process  of  decision-making  in  universities. 
The  "collegial"  model  points  clearly  to  the  presence  of  an  extremely 
large  number  of  highly  trained  and  committed  professionals  in  the 
organization.    Hierarchy  and  operating  rules  are  noted  by  the 
"bureaucratic"  model.    An  abundance  of  evidence  on  coalition  and 
sub-group  bargaining  and  strategizing  is  gathered  into  the  more 
empirically  sophisticated  "political"  model.    While  the  former  models 
are  less  heuristic,  more  conceptually  parochial  than  the  "political" 
model,  neither  can  be  ignored  nor  undervalued.    Indeed,  all  three  may 
be  understood  as  components  in  a  larger  model  of  the  determinants  of 
policy  outcomes. 

Research  on  Public  Higher  Education  and  the  External 

Political  Environment 

Investigation  of  the  state  governmental  and  political  environ- 
ment in  which  the  public  university  operates  is  less  well  developed 
than  is  research  on  the  university  as  a  formal  organization.^^  The 
following  review  considers  the  available  work  focused  on  several 
important  influences  impinging  on  the  university  from  the  outside. 

At  the  outset  the  most  immediate  external  influence  on 
practically  all  state  universities  is  the  state  coordinating 

^ ^Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd,  "Research  on  Higher 
Education  Administration  and  Policy:    An  Uneven  Report,"  Public 
Administration  Review.  1  (January,  1975),  111. 


agency.  ^2    Host  of  the  literature  focused  on  such  agencies  has  been 
presented  in  general  terms  of  opposition  or  support.    For  example, 
the  1959  Committee  on  Government  and  Higher  Education  concluded  that 
"efficiency"  in  university  operation  could  be  attained  only  if  all 
universities  in  a  state  were  granted  constitutional  autonomy  from 
other  sectors  of  state  government. In  somewhat  the  same  vein  a 
later  work  by  Russelll.  Thackery  is  alarmed  by  the  potential  loss 
of  distinctive  characteristics  of  major  state  universities  when 
state  coordinating  agencies  are  viewed  as  just  one  more  department 
of  state  government. ^'^    While  admitting  the  need  for  effective 
coordination,   the  Carnegie  Commission  is  undecided  about  the  degree 
of  state  control  and  coordination  needed. Qn  the  other  hand, 
Berdahl's  more  sophisticated  examination  of  university  coordination 
in  several  states  highly  recommends  state  coordinating  agencies  as 
a  way  of  buffering  public  higher  education  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  state  government. '^^ 

While  the  only  examination  of  the  role  of  governor  in  the 
politics  of  public  higher  education  is  an  eight  page  article  by 

Only  Delaware  and  Vermont  do  not  have  some  form  of  state 
agency  involved  specifically  in  the  coordination  of  public  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  Committee  on  Government  and  Higher  Education,  The  Effi- 
ciency of  Freedom  (Baltimore:     Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1959). 


'♦Russell  I.  Tliackery,  Tlie  Future  of  the  State  Universltv 
CUrbana:    University  of  Illinois  Press,  1971).  ~~  

'^^The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  o£.  cit. 

'^6Robert  0.  Berdahl,  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Washington:    American  Council  on  Education,  1971).  
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John  W.  Lederle  in  The  American  Governor  in  Behavioral  Perspective,^^ 

it  is  quite  apparent  from  broad  case  studies  of  higher  education 

politics  in  four  states — Wisconsin, Nebraska, ^9  ohio,^^  and 

Illinois^^ — that  when  governors  want  to  significantly  influence  the 

direction  of  public  higher  education  they  can  do  so  if  they  are 

willing  to  accept  the  political  costs  which  may  be  involved.  In 

addition  in  states  such  as  Nebraska  where  the  governor  has  strong 

control  over  the  budget,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  governor  is 

the  key  political  actor  in  the  state's  higher  education  policy  sys- 
tem. ^2 

The  involvement  of  state  legislators  in  public  higher  edu- 
cational policy  systems  has  been  more  systematically  investigated 
than  that  of  the  governor.    Heinz  Eulau  and  Harold  Quinley53  gathered 
information  on  the  attitudes  of  state  legislators  in  nine  states  and 
found  that  legislators  in  positions  of  leadership  such  as  membership 


'^'^John  W.  Lederle,  "Governors  and  Higher  Education,"  in  Thad 
Beyle  and  J.  Oliver  Williams  (eds.).  The  American  Governor  in 
Behavioral  Perspective  (New  York:    Harper  and  Row,  1972),  232-240. 

^^Allan  Rosenbaum,  "Wisconsin,"  AAUP  Bulletin,  3  (September, 
1973),  298-309. 

49 

^''Carroll  R.  McKibbin,  "Nebraska,"  AAUP  Bulletin.  3  (Septem- 
ber, 1973),  293-298. 

50joseph  B.  Tucker,  "Ohio,"  AAUP  Bulletin.  3  (September, 
1973),  310-323. 

^^Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd,  "Illinois,"  AAUP 
Bulletin.  3  (September,  1973),  287-292. 

^^Carrol  R.  McKibbin,  o£.  cit . ,  294-295. 
53 

Heinz  Eulau  and  Harold  Quinley,  0£.  cit.,  99-111. 


on  education  conmittees  are  profoundly  more  aware  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education  than  are  those  not  in  leadership  positions.  Leaders 
were  more  apt  to  support  higher  educational  efforts  financially  and 
were  proud  of  achievements  of  the  states'  universities.  Furthermore, 
legislators  not  in  position  of  power  perceived  their  constituencies 
as  unconcerned  with  higher  level  education.    Also,  Eulau  and  Quinley 
determined  that  on  controversial  issues  which  affect  universities 
the  state  legislature  is  most  likely  to  respond  to  the  more  politi- 
cally powerful  constituencies. 

Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd^^  found  that  in  Illinois 
the  legislature  historically  had  voted  on  issues  of  higher  education 
along  regional  lines  rather  than  along  partisan  divisions.    The  loca- 
tion of  state  institutions  (universities  and  colleges  in  a  legisla- 
tor's district)  was  deemed  to  be  the  major  basis  for  cleavage  in 
votes  on  higher  education  in  Nebraska^S  and  Wisconsin. Finally, 
legislative  patrons  of  universities  have  been  noted  by  Allan  Rosen- 
baum.    These  legislators  acting  in  a  "client-patron"  relationship  to 
specific  universities  were  believed  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  high  levels  of  financial  support  to  public  universities  in 
Illinois.    Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd  speculate  that  this 
"traditional"  relationship  of  universities  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  in  a  period  of  demise  resulting  primarily  from  the  continuing 

5'^Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd,  0£.  clt. ,  289-290. 
55carrol  R.  McKibbin,  o£.  clt.,  297. 
^^Allan  Rosenbaum,  o£.  clt. ,  303. 


aggregation  of  formal  powers  by  governors. 

Summary 

Wliile  there  has  generally  been  a  dearth  of  study  on  public 
higher  education,  two  relatively  (as  least  analytically)  distinct 
segments  of  intellectual  activity  have  been  in  progress.  Investi- 
gations specifically  focused  on  the  university  have  pointed  to  unique 
features  which  separate  it  from  business  and  governmental  formal  organ 
izations.     Its  relat  ively  diffuse  nature  and  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  professionals  within  its  organization  require  a  guiding 
model  which  takes  such  features  into  consideration.     The  recent 
application  of  a  "political"  model  to  conceptualize  the  internal 
workings  of  universities  has  been  a  considerable  aid  in  understanding 
the  dynamics  of  articulation  among  the  various  actors  within  univer- 
sities. 

Research  on  universities  as  a  part  of  the  larger  environment, 
where  it  has  been  undertaken,  has  been  in  a  "political"  context,  con- 
sidering the  universities  to  be  legally  and  formally  a  part  of  state 
government.     Several  observations  by  Tucker  et  al.,  Eulau  and  Quinley, 
Berdahl  and  others  suggest  that  the  environment  of  universities  is 
changing  from  one  in  which  low-keyed  interactions  between  universities 
and  particular  patrons  In  the  legislature  was  traditional  to  a  more 
highly  charged  situation  involving  governors  armed  with  expanded 
formal  powers  and  interacting  less  with  individual  institutions  and 

^^Samuel  K.  Gove  and  Carol  Everly  Floyd,  o£.  cit . ,  292. 


more  with  state  coordinating  agencies  superimposed  over  an  expanded 
system  of  universities.    Coordinating  agencies  are  increasingly 
viewed  in  the  recent  context  as  necessary  to  both  the  goals  of  higher 
education  and  to  the  protection  of  broad  societal  needs. 

The  following  chapter  initially  concentrates  on  certain 
notions  involving  state  coordinating  agencies,  public  officials,  and 
higher  educational  institutions  which  invite  the  attention  of  research. 
The  final  sections  outline  the  particular  design  and  several  hypo- 
thetical constructs  which  guide  the  current  investigation. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

Within  the  literature  on  public  higher  education  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  appears  to  be  that  state-wide  coordinating  agencies 
are  necessary  to  ensure  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  universities 
and  at  the  same  time  to  buffer  the  universities  from  unwarranted 
invasion  of  autonomy  by  state  officials.    Yet  no  study  other  than 
Berdahl's^^  has  made  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  various  types  of 
coordinating  agencies  in  terms  of  how  well  either  of  these  functions 
is  fulfilled.    Unquestionably,  the  formal  structure  developed  to 
coordinate  the  system  will  be  significant.     The  particular  structure 
will  designate  the  location  and  scope  of  legal  powers  throughout  the 
higher  educational  system,  allocating  to  some  positions  enormous 
authority  over  policy-making  and  effectively  shutting  off  other  posi- 
tions from  legal  power.    Additionally,  the  structure  chosen  will 
determine  which  positions  will  interact  with  each  other,  which 
individuals  and  groups  will  have  access  to  decision-makers,  and, 
indeed,  who  actually  participates  in  the  making  of  substantive  policy. 

In  the  initial  section  of  Chapter  III  the  writer  discusses 
certain  ramifications  of  various  types  of  coordinating  agencies.  The 

^^obert  0.  Berdahl,  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Educa- 
t^^o"  (Washington,  D.C.:     American  Council  on  Education,  1973). 
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final  sections  of  the  chapter  outline  the  specific  framework  which 


guides  the  present  study  and  presents  several  hypotheses  pertinent 
to  the  investigation. 

State-Wide  Coordinating  Agencies 

The  typology  constructed  by  Berdahl  divides  the  various  state 

systems  into  four  different  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 

centralized  coordinating  authority  exercised  over  all  senior  public 

institutions  within  the  state.     The  categories  include 

I.     States  which  have  neither  a  single  coordinating 
agency  created  by  statute  nor  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation performing  a  significant  statewide  co- 
ordinating function 

II.     States  in  \-7hich  voluntary  statewide  coordination 
is  performed  by  the  institutions  themselves 
operating  with  some  degree  of  formality 

III.  States  which  have  a  statewide  coordinating  board 
created  by  statute  but  not  superseding  institu- 
tional or  segmental  governing  boards.  This 
category  is  divided  into  the  following  subtypes: 

a.  A  board  composed  in  the  majority  of 
institutional  representatives  and 
having  essentially  advisory  powers 

b.  A  board  composed  entirely  or  in  the 
majority  of  public  members  and  having 
essentially  advisory  powers 

c.  A  board  composed  entirely  or  in  the 
majority  of  public  members  and  having 
regulatory  powers  in  certain  areas 
without,  however,  having  governing 
responsibility  for  the  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction 

IV.  States  which  have  a  single  governing  board, 
whether  functioning  as  the  governing  body 
for  the  only  public  senior  institution  in 
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the  state  or  as  a  consolidated  governing 
board  for  multiple  institutions,  with  no 
local  or  segmental  governing  bodies59 

The  term  coordinating  agency  is  used  to  signify  a  board  in 
any  of  categories  II,  III,  or  IV;  the  term  voluntary  association  is 
used  for  category  II;  the  term  coordinating  board  is  used  for  cate- 
gory III;  and  the  term  governing  board  is  used  for  category  IV.  The 
types  of  membership  in  each  category  of  agency  are  suromarized  in 
Table  I. 


TABLE  I 


TYPES  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  OF  COORDINATING  AGENCY 


Category  of 

All 

Institu- 

Public 

All 

Total 

Agency 

Institu- 

tional 

Majority 

Public 

tional 

Majority 

II. 

Voluntary 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Association 

Ilia. 

Coordinating 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Board 

I  lib. 

Coordinating 

0 

0 

6 

5 

11 

Board 

IIIc. 

Coordinating 

0 

0 

7 

7 

14 

Board 

IV. 

Consolidated 

0 

0 

1 

18 

19 

Governing 

Board 

Total 

2 

2 

14 

30 

48 

^%erdahl.  Ibid.  .  18-19. 
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Several  writers  including  Berdahl  have  made  important  observa- 
tions about  certain  types  of  coordinating  agencies  which  aid  in  under- 
standing how  the  agencies  interact  with  state  level  officials  and 
with  universities.    At  the  outset  voluntary  coordinating  agencies 
are  believed  to  preserve  existing  arrangements  and  to  lead  to  or 
maintain  domination  by  the  state's  largest  or  oldest  institution. 
Voluntary  agencies  having  only  institutional  representation  are  seen 
not  only  as  giving  inadequate  expression  to  the  public  interest  but 
also  as  being  ineffectual  in  coordinating  large  systems  of  institu- 
tions. ^0    Tucker  notes  that  in  Ohio  the  voluntary  agency  worked  so 
long  as  the  interests  of  the  several  institutions  coincided  as  they 
did  when  pushing  for  increased  fiscal  appropriations,  but  when  the 
interests  of  the  institutions  conflicted,  as  in  the  case  of  Ph.D. 
programs,  each  institution  could  go  its  own  way  leaving  the  volun- 
tary agency  powerless.    Further,  since  the  Ohio  agency  was  not  legally 
responsible  for  anything  when  issues  of  importance  to  higher  education 
were  raised  and  did  not  receive  general  support,  they  were  dropped. 
In  many  respects  the  Ohio  voluntary  council  was  a  forum  where  the 
several  institutions  kept  each  other  more  or  less  informed  about  their 
activities. Berdahl  points  out  that  voluntary  agencies  have  appar- 
ently been  considered  ineffective  by  state  legislatures  in  that  nine 

''Wdahl,  Ibid..  221. 
■^f  ^"^^^^^^  ^'  "Ohio,"  AAUP  Bulletin.  3  (September, 


of  the  states  which  had  such  coordination,  legislatures  opted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  statutory  coordinating  board.  62 

While  the  voluntary  coordinating  agency  permits  the  strongest 
degree  of  institutional  autonomy,  the  consolidated  governing  board 
with  no  institutional  sub-boards  to  oppose  it  has  the  strongest  power 
for  implementing  state  level  planning  among  the  public  universities. 
Unlike  the  voluntary  agencies  where  membership  is  made  up  entirely  of 
professional  educators,  the  governing  boards  are  made  of  "public"  or 
"lay"  members  normally  appointed  by  the  state's  governor.    Over  a 
period  of  time  a  governor  can  appoint  a  majority  of  Board  members  to 
the  consolidated  governing  board  and  exert  a  tremendous  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  public  higher  educational  system.     In  effect  this  type 
of  coordinating  agency,  without  institutional  representation,  is 
theoretically  the  best  structure  for  promoting  public  accountability 
among  universities  and  imposing  efficiency  over  universities.  Berdahl 
is  convinced,  however,  tliat  governing  boards  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
administration  of  the  system  and  identify  so  closely  with  the  univer- 
sities that  the  board  is  unable  to  effectively  carry  out  its  planning 
and  budget  review  functions. 

The  coordinating  board  structure,  in  contrast  to  the  consol- 
idated governing  board,  allows  existing  institutional  boards  to  con- 
tinue operation.     In  contrast  to  voluntary  associations  the  coordi- 
nating board  usually  recruits  an  independent  staff  which  can,  with 

^^erdahl,  o£.  clt. .  33. 
^%erdahl,  Ibid. ,  81. 


board  approval,  examine  the  existing  order  as  voluntary  systems 
rarely  even  do.^^    Because  the  coordinating  agency  stands  between 
the  institutions  and  state  government  in  a  way  that  neither  the 
consolidated  governing  board  nor  the  voluntary  association  does, 
it  is  most  vulnerable  to  criticism  from  both  sides.     It  may  alter- 
nately be  perceived  as  a  champion  of  the  institutions,  particularly 
if  a  majority  of  its  members  come  from  the  universities,  or  an  organ 
of  state  government,  especially  if  the  coordinating  board  consists 
entirely  of  "public"  members.     The  coordinating  board  structure  with 
all  public  members  and  regulatory  powers  is  believed  by  Berdahl  to 
be  the  only  type  of  agency  which  identifies  more  with  state  govern- 
ment than  with  the  institutions.^^    Berdahl,  however,  concludes  that 
the  optimal  coordinating  agency  is  a  coordinating  board  with  mixed 
membership  and  regulatory  powers.    He  prefers  a  public  majority  on 
the  board  with  significant  representation  from  the  various  institu- 
tions.    Such  an  agency  would  have  less  tendency  to  be  captured  by 
the  state  or  universities  yet  would  be  able  to  allow  the  input  of  both 
of  these  "constituencies"  in  planning  and  review  processes  tied  to 
public  higher  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  speculations  made  to  date  concerned 
with  the  direction  of  an  agency's  orientation,  it  is  obvious  that 
little  empirical  information  is  available  to  demonstrably  prove  which 
structure  is  best.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  assumptions  made  about 

6^Berdahl,  Ibid..  110. 
65Berdahl,  Ibid.,  269. 
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the  relationships  between  coordinating  agencies  and  the  various 
higher  educational  institutions  are  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
institutions  involved  are  monolithic  units  working  cohesively  toward 
their  own  best  interests.     In  large  part  these  assumptions  equate  the 
President  of  an  institution  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  particu- 
lar university  with  the  goals,  orientations,  and  actions  of  that  uni- 
versity as  it  interacts  with  the  coordinating  agency  and/or  the 
branches  of  state  government.     Internal  consequences  of  the  various 
types  of  coordinating  agencies  have  been  neglected;  yet,  in  certainty, 
the  differing  structures  will  have  significant  impact  on  relation- 
ships between  positions  and  groups  within  universities.     If,  for 
instance,  powers  normally  held  by  a  university  President  are  removed 
to  a  coordinating  agency,  what  Iiappens  to  intra-university  relation- 
ships?   Does  the  President  become  more  involved  with  "academic" 
policy  and  pre-empt  the  areas  of  responsibility  traditionally  occupied 
by  deans  or  even  chairmen?    Or,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  President  rele- 
gated to  more  mundane  administrative  tasks  which  would  allow  deans  and 
perhaps  chairmen  additional  power  over  certain  areas  of  university  ^ 
policy-making?    Such  questions  are  most  relevant  in  that  the  answer  to 
them  will  supply  information  on  the  type(s)  of  structure  which  will  be 
most  efficient  or  otherwise  hold  universities  to  public  accounta- 
bility and  which  structure(s)  best  protect  the  goals  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   Whether  or  not  "efficiency"  of  operation  is  optimally  promoted 
by  a  state-wide  governing  board  structure  or  with  the  "looser"  coor- 
dinating board  with  advisory  powers  only  may  very  well  be  largely 


dictated  by  the  structure  of  relationships  within  universities  that 
are  consequential  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  type  of  coordina- 
ting agency.    Indeed,  the  agency  which  in  the  conventional  wisdom 
is  considered  the  premiere  protector  of  academic  goals  may  be,  due 
to  intra-university  dynamics,  the  least  protective  of  such  goals. 
The  general  neglect  of  such  an  important  sector  of  policy-making  in 
the  arena  of  public  higher  education  was  catalytic  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  following  framework  for  research  into  the  impact  of  two 
contrasting  coordinating  agency  structures  on  two  sets  of  universitie 

The  Analytic  Framework  and  Hypotheses 
Coordinating  agencies  vary  in  terms  of  the  power  they  have 
over  universities  and  the  organizational  ties  connecting  them  to  uni- 
versities.   The  actions  of  the  agencies  impinge  upon  those  of  the 
institutions  to  which  they  are  tied.     To  get  at  the  effects  of  coor- 
dinating agencies  on  the  internal  dynamics  of  universities  requires 
the  use  of  a  model  for  viewing  universities  which  conceives  the  uni- 
versity to  be  a  complex,  diffuse,  and  dynamic  entity  rather  than  a 
monolithic  organization  made  unitary  by  a  centralized  bureaucracy  or 
by  the  consensus  of  a  collegium.     In  the  study  at  hand,  while  univer- 
sities are  perceived  as  having  varying  degrees  of  bureaucracy  and 
even  of  "collegial"  relations,  the  university  is  approached  through 
concepts  which  focus  on  the  political  nature  of  relationships  within 
the  organization.    Of  pre-eminent  importance  is  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  interest  groups  within  universities. 
Under  the  influence  of  hierarchy  which  sets  differential  boundaries 
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between  groups  or  positions,  contrasting  orientations  and  values 
emerge  which  may  and  often  do  lead  to  heated  conflict  over  the  nature 
and  scope  of  policy. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  review  of  the  literature  sec- 
tion, universities  are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  relatively  loose 
hierarchical  structure  but  also  by  the  presence  of  an  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  professionals  and  by  the  reality  of  working  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  goals  which  are  non-specific  and  unclear.  The 
result  is  a  decision  process  which  is  both  more  diffuse  and  decidedly 
more  oriented  toward  the  formulation,  selection,  and  advocacy  of 
goals  than  are  other  types  of  organizations.    Policy  development 
involves  the  articulation  of  various  interests  holding  certain  values 
or  goals  for  the  university  with  other  positions  or  groups,  promoting 
different  goals  for  the  institution  (or  at  least  their  part  of  the 
institution).    Whether  or  not  a  position  or  an  interest  group  is 
successful  in  implementing  a  goal  of  course  depends  on  the  structure 
of  power  relationships  within  the  university  and  the  amount  of  power 
the  particular  group  or  position  is  able  to  aggregate  and  commit  to 
support  of  the  goal.     It  is  obvious  to  the  investigator  that  meaning- 
ful differences  between  universities  show  up  in  variations  among  the 
goals  advocated  by  individuals  and  groups  within  universities  and  in 
differences  between  "spheres  of  influence"  exhibited  by  various  actors 
or  groups  of  actors  within  universities. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  investigation  is  focused  on  the 
four  traditional  official  positions  in  the  academic  hierarchy  of 


American  universities;  that  is,  the  chairmen,  deans,  president  (with 
the  central  adrainistration)  and  university  board. 

Goal  Differences  in  Universities 

Edward  Gross  and  Paul  V.  Granibsch66  note  the  importance  of 
goals  as  a  central  concept  in  the  study  of  all  organizations  and 
point  to  the  exceptionally  wide  variety  of  "output"67  goals  and 
"support"^^  goals  in  universities.    James  A.  Thompson' classical 
theoretical  work  on  organization  suggests  that  groups  of  goal  orien- 
tations are  specifically  tied  to  levels  of  responsibility  and  con- 
trol within  organizations.    Explicit  in  Thompson's  study  is  the 
assumption  that  contrasting  perceptions  of  the  proper  "domain,"  the 
appropriate  patterns  of  governance,  and  the  proper  relation  to 
environmental  constituencies  of  universities  occur  as  changes  are 
made  in  the  scope  of  control  and  the  type  of  responsibility  an  in- 
dividual has  within  an  organization.     In  different  terms,  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  jobs,  the  "president  of  a  university  should  have  a 

^^Edward  Gross  and  Paul  V.  Grambsch,  University  Goals  and 
Academic  Power  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education, 
1968). 

^^Output  goals  are  those  goals  of  a  university  which,  imme- 
diately or  in  the  future,  are  reflected  in  some  product,  service, 
skill,  or  orientation  which  will  affect  (and  Is  intended  to  affect) 
society. 

Support  goals  are  goals  which  reflect  the  need  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  organization  to  come  to  terms  with  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  located. 

^^James  A.  Thompson,  Organizations  in  Action  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967). 
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goal  set  believed  to  be  important  to  the  university  which  differs 
from  the  set  of  goals  believed  as  important  by  a  department  chairman 
in  the  same  university. 

Structure  of  Power 

Relationships  between  positions  in  universities  are  viewed  as 
being  structured  by  complex  interactions  involving  the  formal  author- 
ity granted  to  particular  positions  within  universities  and  not 
granted  to  others  on  the  one  hand  and  the  influence  associated  with 
professional  expertise  over  an  extremely  important  sector  of  univer- 
sity activity.    In  this  investigation  the  key  variable  effecting  the 
sphere  over  which  a  particular  position  or  group  has  influence  is  con- 
trol over  monetary  resources.    The  more  control  a  position  has  over 
the  distribution  of  money  the  more  potential  that  position  has  for 
influencing  the  decision  process  within  the  university. 

Coordinating  Agency  Types  Suitable  for  Investigation 

In  order  to  explore  the  notion  that  varying  types  of  state 
coordinating  agencies  will  exhibit  differing  influence  on  the  internal 
dynamics  of  universities  the  investigator  directed  the  research  focus 
toward  universities  operating  within  two  significantly  different  sys- 
tems of  coordination.     The  consolidated  governing  board  system  and 
the  coordinating  board  system  with  advisory  powers  only  were  con- 
sidered to  be  in  sufficient  contrast  for  such  an  investigation.  Obvi- 
ously, universities  that  are  a  part  of  a  consolidated  governing  board 
system  have  no  Board  of  Trustees  tied  specifically  to  the  one 
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institution  and  operate  as  part  of  a  raulti- institutional  network  of 
universities  under  the  centralized  control  of  a  "super  board."  A 
university  in  this  type  of  comprehensive  system  is  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  consolidated  board  for  appropriations,  planning  and 
general  program  review.    Universities  operating  within  a  coordinating 
board  system  with  advisory  but  not  regulatory  powers  are  much  less 
dependent  of  the  coordinating  agency.     Invariably,  such  institutions 
have  their  own  Board  of  Trustees,  articulate  more  directly  with  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  for  funding,  and  retain  within  the 
institution  the  function  of  planning  the  university's  future.  In 
other  words,  universities  that  are  a  part  of  a  state-wide  consolidated 
system  are  dependent  on  the  coordinating  agency  whereas  universities 
associated  with  advisory  agencies  are  relatively  independent. 

The  effect  of  agency  dependent  and  quasi-independent  status 
on  the  internal  dynamics  of  universities  is  expected  not  only  to  be 
reflected  in  a  comparison  of  the  importance  attributed  to  a  diverse 
selection  of  goals  by  important  positions  within  the  universities  but 
also  in  terms  of  how  much  power  these  positions  are  believed  to  have 
over  specific  issue  areas  important  to  the  existance  of  universities. 

Exploratory  Hypotheses 
The  following  hypotheses  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  impact  of  contrasting  agency  structures  on  relationships 
within  universities.    All  of  the  hypotheses  are  based  on  the  funda- 
mental assumption  that  differences  in  orientations  toward  goals  and 
variations  in  power  among  positions  may  be  accurately  identified 
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through  the  perceptions  of  individuals  within  the  universities. 

Hypothesis  One.    Differences  in  "core"  goal  orientations  will 
be  found  among  the  four  positions  within  each  set  of  universities. 

Sub-hypothesis  1.1.  Core  goal  differences  among  the 
positions  within  both  sets  of  universities  will  be  consistent  in 
the  directions  of  variance. 

Sub-hypothesis  1.1a.    Upper  hierarchy  positions 
(Board  and  President/Central  Administration)  will  value  non-academic 
environment  goals  more  emphatically  than  lower  hierarchy  positions 
(Deans  and  Chairmen). 

Sub-hypothesis  1.1b.     More  value  emphasis  on  the 
managerial  goals  dealing  with  university-wide  maintenance  and  support 
will  be  exhibited  by  upper  hierarchy  positions  than  by  lower  hier- 
archy positions. 

Sub-hypothesis  1.1c.     Domain  goals  tied  to  academic/ 
intellectual  curriculum  areas  will  receive  less  value  emphasis  from 
upper  hierarchy  positions  than  from  lower  hierarchy  positions. 

Hypothesis  Two.     Differences  in  the  general  system-wide 
level  of  emphasis  placed  on  domain  goals  will  vary  when  the  two  sets 
of  universities  are  compared.    Positions  in  agency  dependent  univer- 
sities will  place  more  importance  on  domain  goals  than  will  positions 
in  quasi-autonomous  systems. 

Hypothesis  Three.  Associated  with  the  two  contrasting  uni- 
versity systems  will  be  differences  in  the  structure  of  power  among 
the  four  positions  investigated  in  the  systems. 
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Sub-hypothesis  3,1.     Tlie  President/Central  Administration 
will  be  perceived  more  powerful  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  when 
compared  to  other  positions  in  the  university  than  in  agency  depen- 
dent universities. 

Sub-hypo thesis  3.2.    Boards  and  Deans  will  be  perceived 
as  more  powerful  in  agency  dependent  universities  than  in  quasi- 
independent  universities. 

Hypothesis  Four.    Tlie  direction  of  orientation  of  Deans  toward 
the  administration  (President/Central  Administration)  and  toward 
faculty  (Chairmen)  will  differ  when  the  two  systems  are  compared  in 
terms  of  goals  related  to  the  governance  structure  and  to  the  "man- 
agement" and  evaluation  of  faculty. 

Sub-hypothesis  4.1.    Academic  Deans  in  quasi- independent 
universities  are  expected  to  perceive  themselves  more  closely  to  the 
values  believed  of  chairmen  than  with  those  believed  of  the  President/ 
Central  Administration. 

Sub-hypothesis  4.2.     In  agency  dependent  universities. 
Deans'  perceptions  of  the  President/Central  Administration  and  of 
Chairmen  are  not  expected  to  vary  significantly. 

In  the  first  hypothesis  the  phase  "core  goal  orientations"  is 
used.    For  purposes  of  this  study,  core  goal  orientations  are  those 
goals  associated  with  a  position  which  are  believed  to  be  of  absolute 
top  importance  for  emphasis  in  the  university.    Core  goals  are  not 
set  by  arbitrary  percentage,  for  example  the  highest  fifteen  per  cent 
of  all  possible  goals,  and  therefore  the  number  of  core  goals  may 


vary  among  the  several  positions.     Explanations  of  special  terms 
found  in  the  sub-hypotheses  (1.1a,  1.1b,  and  1.1c)  and  a  specific 
discussion  of  methodological  devices  and  techniques  are  presented 
in  Chapter  IV. 

In  Chapter  V  the  researcher  analyzes  the  results  of  the 
investigation.    The  final  chapter.  Chapter  VI,  contains  a  set  of 
conclusions  about  the  effect  of  coordinating  agencies  on  univer- 
sities, and,  based  on  this  research,  develops  a  series  of  ideas  con- 
cerned with  the  various  structural  relationships  between  public 
higher  education  and  state  government. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHODOLOGY 

Procedural  considerations  involved  in  testing  the  general 
assumptions  and  specialized  hypotheses  posited  earlier  are  discussed 
in  this  chapter.    The  first  section  describes  the  methods  used  in 
choosing  the  appropriate  universities  for  investigation.     In  the 
second  section  the  researcher  describes  the  format  for  data  collec- 
tion and  the  selection  of  respondents.    The  final  sections  of  the 
chapter  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  particular  instruments 
used  in  data  analysis  and  the  identification  of  certain  limitations 
constraining  the  investigation. 

The  Selection  of  Universities  Appropriate  for  Study 
A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  selection  of  the  four 
specific  universities  investigated  in  the  present  research.  First, 
the  researcher  limited  the  study  to  universities  operating  under 
two  specific  coordinating  agencies,  the  consolidated  governing  board 
structure  and  the  coordinating  board  structure  with  advisory  powers. 
A  second  decision  was  to  include  two  universities  from  each  system 
in  the  study.    Further,  in  order  to  assure  a  comparative  base  two 
universities  from  consolidated  governing  board  systems  which  differed 
from  each  other  in  terms  of  size  and  educational  orientation  were 
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compared  with  two  varlationally  equivalent  universities  from  the 
coordinating  board  system.    Chosen  in  each  system  category  were  a 
"general  purpose"  state  university  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  em- 
phasis and  an  "applied"  university  with  emphasis  on  engineering  and 
technological  study.    After  discussion  with  knowledgeables,  the 
following  four  universities  were  selected  to  provide  relevant  infor- 
mation:   Clemson  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  While 
attempts  were  made  to  include  only  one  university  in  each  of  four 
states,  two  South  Carolina  universities  were  chosen  due  to  their 
close  proximity  to  the  researcher.    Table  II  depicts  the  size  and 
emphasis  of  the  four  universities. 


TABLE  II 
AGENCY  TYPE 


Governing  Board  Advisory  Coordinating  Board 


Below  10,000 
Students 

Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 
(7,199) 

Clemson  University 
(9,587) 

Above  20,000 
Students 

University  of 

Florida 

(20,240) 

University  of  South  Carolina 
(23,080) 

Source:    U.S.  Office  of  Education 
1972 
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Also  considered  to  be  of  significant  importance  is  the  length 
of  time  a  university  has  operated  under  an  agency.     If  an  agency  has 
only  recently  been  formed,   then  the  chance  that  typical  patterns  of 
articulation  between  agency  and  university  have  been  formed  is  low. 
In  the  present  case  the  three  coordinating  agencies  involved  have 
all  been  in  existence  for  at  least  ten  years.     In  fact  the  Florida 
and  Georgia  systems  have  been  operating  since  1905  and  1931  respec- 
tively. 

Data  Collection 
In  the  Spring  of  1972  a  thirteen-page  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  respondents  at  the  four  universities.    Incorporated  within  the 
questionnaire  were  closed-end  questions  designed  so  that  respondents 
were  forced  to  rank  or  measure  their  response  within  a  given  scale. 
An  earlier  "dry  run"  of  the  questionnaire  distributed  to  twenty-five 
professors  at  Furman  University  indicated  that  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  questionnaire  varied  between  thirty 
minutes  and  fifty  minutes  and  completed  answers  averaged  forty-five 
minutes.    A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Use  of  Deans  and  Chairmen  as  Respondents 

Early  in  the  conceptualization  stages  of  the  research,  the 
researcher  planned  to  use  a  "universal  sample"  in  the  collection  of 
data.    A  pilot  investigation  involving  questionnaires  sent  to  several 
private  liberal  arts  schools  in  the  Carolinas  revealed  extremely  low 
response  rates  from  individuals  occupying  the  office  of  president 
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and  from  members  of  the  various  boards  of  trustees.     In  several 
Instances  there  were  no  responses  whatsoever  from  presidents  and 
board  members.    Elates  of  response  involving  deans  and  chairmen  were 
significantly  higher.    To  insure  reliability  and  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  standardized  comparison,  the  investigator  believes  that  the 
current  research  requires  that  each  of  the  four  positions  in  each 
university  not  only  be  represented  but  that  the  level  of  representa- 
tion be  at  the  level  necessary  for  statistically  significant  associa- 
tions.    While  responses  from  presidents  and  board  members  would 
obviously  be  preferable,  the  use  of  deans  and  chairmen  is  both  prag- 
matic and  interesting.    Actual  response  rates  from  these  two  posi- 
tions from  each  of  the  four  universities  are  presented  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

THE  RATES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONliAIRE 


University 

Deans 

Chairmen 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Responding 

Per- 
centage 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Responding 

Per- 
centage 

Clemson 

9 

4 

44 

41 

20 

49 

Florida 

16 

9 

56 

79 

33 

40 

Ga.  Tech^ 

4 

2 

50 

19 

9 

47 

S.  Carolina 

18 

10 

55 

23 

13 

56 

Georgia  Tech  uses  the  term  "division  head"  and  designates  the  basic 
instructional  group  a  division  which  is  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  considered  the  equivalent  of  chairman  and  department 


Since  the  investigation  was  intended  to  be  a  broad  comparison 
of  agency  impact  on  universities  generally,  responses  used  for  analy- 
sis were  lumped  together  in  either  the  agency-dependent  university 
category  or  the  quasi- independent  agency  category  of  universities. 
Limitations  of  this  procedure  are  discussed  in  the  final  section  of 
Chapter  IV.    Table  IV  is  a  presentation  of  response  patterns  based 
on  the  "collapsed"  categories. 

TABLE  IV 
COLLAPSED  CATEGORY  RESPONSE 


RATES 

University  Type 

Deans 

Chairmen 

Total    Number  Per- 
Number  Responding  centage 

Total    Number  Per- 
Number  Responding  centage 

Agency 
Dependent 

20            11  55% 

98            42  43% 

Quasi- 
Independent 

27            14  51% 

64            33  51% 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  Table  III  and  particularly 
Table  IV  all  response  categories  are  over  the  forty  per  cent  tradi- 
tionally considered  an  acceptable  rate  in  survey  research  studies. 
The  fact  that  in  three  of  four  categories  of  the  data  pool  used  in 
this  analysis  the  response  reached  over  fifty  per  cent  substantially 
increases  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  research  data. 
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Components  of  the  Questionnaire 

Included  within  the  questionnaire  are  two  main  sections.  The 
first  section  required  the  respondent  to  determine  how  important 
forty-six  varied  goals  are  to  his  or  her  position  and  then  directed 
the  respondent  to  make  judgements  about  the  level  of  importance  he  or 
she  perceived  the  three  other  study  positions  attribute  to  the  goal. 
If,  for  instance,  the  questionnaire  were  being  completed  by  a  dean, 
the  question  format  would  appear  in  the  form  illustrated  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 
GOAL  SECTION  FORMAT 


Goals       Of  absolute    Of  great    Of  medium    Of  little    Of  no    Don't  know 

top  impt.        impt.  impt.  impt.  impt.     or  can't  say 

46. 

Carry  on 

Applied 

Research 

For  Me  is            

For  Dean  is             

For  Pres/ 

Cent/Adm  is           

For  Board  is 


The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  asked  the  respondents 
to  make  determinations  about  the  amount  of  influence  the  four  posi- 
tions have  and  should  have  over  the  nine  significant  issue  areas 
within  their  specific  university.    A  rating  scale  with  four  descending 
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order  influence  categories,  extensive  (four  points),  considerable 
(three  points),  fair  (two  points),  and  little  or  no  (one  point),  was 
provided  to  be  used  in  the  rating  of  influence  existing  or  desired 
among  the  four  focal  positions.    Table  VI  with  hypothetical  answers 
inserted  depicts  a  representative  section  of  the  influence  rating 
system. 

TABLE  VI 
INFLUENCE  RATING  SECTION 


Influence  Group  Has  Influence  Group  Should  Have 


Dept 
Chrm 

Deans 

Pres/ 
Cent/Adm 

Board 

Dept 
Chrm 

Deans 

Pres/ 
Cent/Adm 

Board 

1 

2 

A 

3 

University 
Budget 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Rationale  and  Development  of  Goals  Section 

The  main  thrust  of  the  goal's  section  is  toward  the  identifi- 
cation of  goals  and  groups  of  goals  that  may  be  associated  with  the 
particular  positions  focused  on  in  this  investigation.    A  major 
assumption  is  that  not  only  will  there  be  differences  in  the  types 
of  goals  valued  by  particular  positions,  but  also  that  these  differ- 
ences will  be  important  in  determining  variations  in  the  impact  on 
the  universities  of  contrasting  coordinating  agencies.     Two  general 
criteria  were  employed  in  selecting  the  goals  used  in  the  study. 


(1)  That  the  number  of  goals  be  broad  enough 
in  scope  to  cover  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  large,  complex  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  engage  in,  and 

(2)  That  both  goals  directed  toward  the  var- 
ieties of  "outputs"  of  a  university  (pro- 
ducts and  services  which  affect  society) 
and  goals  involved  with  supporting  the 
continued  existence  of  the  institution 

be  included  within  the  questionnaire. 

A  third  more  specific  criterion  included 

(3)  That  the  goals  chosen  be  suitable  for 
analysis  in  terms  of  integrated  orien- 
tations toward 

(a)  the  specific  domain  a  position 
perceives  as  important  for  a 
university 

(b)  the  type  of  internal  governance/ 
management  patterns  believe  by 

a  position  to  be  important,  and 

(c)  the  kind  of  relations  a  university 
has  with  its  general  environment. 

The  researcher  found  that  the  forty-six  goals  used  by  Gross 
and  Grambach  in  their  goal  survey  of  sixty-eight  non-denominational 
universities''^  were  of  sufficient  range  for  the  present  study. 
Further,  seventeen  of  the  Gross  and  Grambach  goals  were  focused  on 
"output"  goals  and  twenty-nine  of  the  goals  were  directed  toward 
"maintenance"  goals.    The  forty-six  goals  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion classified  in  the  original  categories  of  Gross  and  Grambach 
include : 


^^Edward  Gross  and  Paul  V.  Grambach,  University  Goals  and 
Academic  Power  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education, 
1968),  13-16. 
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OUTPUT  GOALS  - 

1.  Produce  a  student  who,  whatever  else  may  be  done  to 
him,  has  had  his  Intellect  cultivated  to  the  maximum 

2.  Produce  a  well-rounded  student;  that  is,  one  whose 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  esthetic 
potentialities  have  all  been  cultivated 

3.  Make  sure  that  student  is  permanently  affected  (in 
mind  and  spirit)  by  the  great  ideas  of  the  great 
minds  of  history 

4.  Assist  students  to  develop  objectivity  about  them- 
selves and  their  beliefs  and  hence  examine  those 
beliefs  critically 

5.  Develop  the  inner  character  of  students  so  that 
they  can  make  sound,  correct  moral  choices 

6.  Prepare  students  specifically  for  useful  careers 

7.  Provide  the  student  with  skills,  attitudes,  con- 
tacts, and  experiences  which  maximize  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  occupying  a  high  status  in  life  and 

a  position  of  leadership  in  society 

8.  Train  students  in  methods  of  scholarship  and/or 
scientific  research  and/or  creative  endeavor 

9.  Make  a  good  consinner  of  the  student — a  person 
who  is  elevated  culturally,  has  good  taste, 
and  can  make  good  consumer  choices 

10.  Produce  a  student  who  is  able  to  perform  his 
citizenship  responsibilities  effectively 

11.  Carry  on  pure  research 

12.  Carry  on  applied  research 

13.  Provide  special  training  for  part-time  adult 
students,  through  extension  courses,  special 
short  courses,  correspondence  courses,  etc. 

14.  Assist  citizens  directly  through  extension 
programs,  advice,  consultations,  and  the 
provision  of  useful  or  needed  facilities 
and  services  other  than  teaching 


15.  Provide  cultural  leadership  for  the  commun- 
ity through  university-sponsored  programs 

in  the  arts,  public  lectures  by  distinguished 
persons,  athletic  events,  and  other  perform- 
ances, displays,  or  celebrations  which  pre- 
sent the  best  of  culture,  popular  or  not 

16.  Serve  as  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of 
new  Ideas  that  will  change  the  society, 
whether  those  ideas  are  in  science,  liter- 
ature, the  arts,  or  politics 

17.  Serve  as  a  center  for  the  preservation  of 
cultural  heritage 


SUPPORT  GOALS  - 

18.  Ensure  the  continued  confidence  and  hence 
support  of  those  who  contribute  substantially 
(other  than  students  and  recipients  of  ser- 
vices) to  the  finances  and  other  material 
resource  needs  of  the  university 

19.  Ensure  the  favorable  appraisal  of  those  who 
validate  the  quality  of  the  programs  we  offer 
(validating  groups  include  accrediting  bodies, 
professional  societies,  scholarly  peers  at 
other  universities,  and  respected  persons  in 
intellectual  or  artistic  circles) 

20.  Educate  to  his  utmost  capacities  every  high 
school  graduate  who  meets  basic  legal  require- 
ments for  admission 

21.  Accommodate  only  students  of  high  potential 
in  terms  of  the  specific  strengths  and 
emphases  of  this  university 

22.  Orient  ourselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
special  needs  and  problems  of  the  immediate 
geographical  region 

23.  Keep  costs  down  as  low  as  possible,  through 
more  efficient  utilization  of  time  and  space, 
reduction  of  course  duplication,  etc. 

24.  Hold  our  staff  in  the  face  of  Inducements 
offered  by  other  universities 
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25.  Make  sure  that  salaries,  teaching  assignments, 
perquisites,  and  privileges  always  reflect  the 
contribution  that  the  person  involved  is  making 
to  his  ovm  profession  or  discipline 

26.  Involve  faculty  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity 

27.  Involve  students  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity 

28.  Make  sure  the  university  is  run  democratically 
insofar  as  that  is  feasible 

29.  Keep  harmony  between  departments  or  divisions 
of  the  university  when  such  departments  or 
divisions  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  important 
issues 

30.  Make  sure  that  salaries,  teaching  assignments, 
perquisites,  and  privileges  always  reflect  the 
contribution  that  the  person  involved  is  making 
to  the  functioning  of  this  university 

31.  Emphasize  undergraduate  instruction  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  graduate  program 

32.  Encourage  students  to  go  into  graduate  work 

33.  Make  sure  the  university  is  run  by  those  selected 
according  to  their  ability  to  attain  the  goals  of 
the  university  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possi- 
ble 

34.  Make  sure  that  on  all  important  issues  (not  only 
curriculum)  the  will  of  the  full-time  faculty 
shall  prevail 

35.  Make  this  a  place  in  which  faculty  have  maximum 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  careers  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  them  by  their  own  criteria 

36.  Provide  a  full  round  of  student  activities 

37.  Protect  and  facilitate  the  students'  right  to 
inquire  into,  investigate,  and  examine  critically 
any  idea  or  program  that  they  might  get  inter- 
ested in 


38.  Protect  and  facilitate  the  students'  right  to 
advocate  direct  action  of  a  political  or  social 
kind  and  any  attempts  on  their  part  to  organize 
efforts  to  attain  political  or  social  goals 

39.  Develop  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  to  the  university  rather  than  only  to  their 
own  jobs  or  professional  concerns 

40.  Develop  greater  pride  on  the  part  of  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  in  their  university  and  the 
things  it  stands  for 

41.  Maintain  top  quality  in  all  programs  we  engage 
In 

42.  Maintain  top  quality  in  those  programs  we  feel 
to  be  especially  important  (other  programs  be- 
ing, of  course,  up  to  acceptable  standards) 

43.  Maintain  a  balanced  level  of  quality  across 
the  whole  range  of  programs  we  engage  in 

44.  Keep  up  to  date  and  responsive 

45.  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  university  or,  if 
you  believe  it  is  already  extremely  high,  en- 
sure the  maintenance  of  that  prestige 

46.  Keep  this  place  from  becoming  something  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  now;  that  is,  preserve  its 
peculiar  emphases  and  point  of  view — its 
"character." 


Domain,  Internal  Governance/Management  and  Environment  Goals 

The  third  criterion  employed  by  the  researcher,  that  the  goals 
used  be  susceptible  to  analysis  in  terms  of  domain,  internal  gover- 
nance/management and  environment  categories,  is  designed  to  provide 
a  framework  for  exploring  relationships  between  positions  at  various 
levels  within  the  university  hierarchy  and  important  groups  of  goals 
through  which  basic  conflicts  might  be  Indicated.     The  basic  notion 
is  that  different  positions  operating  at  different  levels  of 
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responsibility  and  control  over  activities  within  the  university  will 
react  differentially  to  goals  in  these  three  categories.  Chairmen 
are  expected  to  be  more  oriented  toward  "academic"  and  professional 
considerations  while  members  of  boards  are  expected  to  find  such  con- 
siderations of  less  value  and  stress  non-academic  efficiency  and 
institutional  support  goals.     By  using  the  domain,  internal  manage- 
ment, and  environment  goals  categories,  the  researcher  is  able  to 
determine  the  effect  of  contrasting  coordinating  agency  systems  which 
have  obviously  structured  upper  hierarchy  (Board  and  President) 
authority  relationships  in  various  ways.     Each  of  the  three  goal 
categories  under  which  pertinent  goals  from  the  Gross  and  Grambach 
are  listed  is  discussed  in  the  next  three  sections. 

Domain  Goals 

The  concept  "domain"  was  originally  used  by  Sol  Levine  and 
Paul  E.  White'' ^  in  an  inter-organizational  analysis  of  health  agen- 
cies operating  in  a  single  community.     In  their  study  domain  con- 
sists of  "claims  which  an  organization  stakes  out  for  itself  in  terms 
of  (1)  diseases  covered,   (2)  population  served,  and  (3)  services  ren- 
dered.   Victor  Baldridge's  work^^  provides  the  basis  for  certain  modi- 
fications in  the  specifics  of  the  definition  which  the  researcher 
believes  makes  the  concept  more  appropriate  for  universities.  For 

71Sol  Levine  and  Paul  E.  White,  "Exchange  as  a  Conceptual 
Framework  for  the  Study  of  Interorganization  Relationships,"  Admin- 
istrative Science  Quarterly,  V  (November,  1961),  583-601. 

^^Victor  Baldridge,  o£.  cit. ,  126-132. 
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purposes  of  this  study  the  concept  is  used  to  refer  to  the  unique 
position  a  university  (or  a  section  of  a  university)  sets  for  itself 
within  its  environment.     Specifically,  domain  is  operationalized  in 
terms  of  aims  concerning 

(1)  the  kind  of  student  served 

(2)  the  distinctive  kind  of  curriculum 
employed,  and 

(3)  other  kinds  of  services  rendered  to 
the  community  or  society. 

Of  the  forty-six  goal  statements  developed  by  Gross  and 
Grambach,  twenty-two  were  found  to  be  generally  suited  to  deter- 
mining a  respondent's  perception  of  his  or  her  domain  and  the  domain 
of  the  other  three  positions.    Categories  and  abbreviated  goals  are 
listed  in  Table  VII.     The  parenthetically  enclosed  numbers  refer  to 
the  order  of  presentation  within  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  VII 
DOMIN  GOALS 

I.     Kind  of  Student 

(  5)    Educate  all  high  school  graduates 

(26)    Accommodate  only  students  of  high  potential 

II'    Curriculum  Oriented  Goals 

A.  Level  of  instructional  emphasis 

(  3)     Encourage  graduate  work 

(28)     Emphasize  undergraduate  instruction 

B.  Curriculum  as  a  non-academic  goal  instrument 

(  8)    Develop  inner  character  of  student 
(  9)    Make  a  good  consumer  of  student 
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(19)    Provide  the  student  with  skills  for  status 
and  leadership 

(24)  Prepare  student  for  useful  careers 
(27)    Produce  good  citizens 

C.    Curriculum  as  an  academic/analytic  goal  instrument 

(  7)  Cultivate  student  intellect 

(25)  Assist  student  objectivity 
(34)  Produce  well-rounded  students 
(36)  Affect  student  with  great  ideas 

(45)    Train  students  for  scholarship/research 


III.     Service  Provision  Goals 
A.    Research  goals 


(21)  Carry  on  "pure"  research 
(46)  Carry  on  "applied"  research 

B.    Other  service  goals 

(  4)  Provide  adult  part-time  training 

(12)  Assist  the  public  through  extension  programs 

(22)  Disseminate  new  ideas 

(23)  Cultivate  community  cultural  programs 
(30)  Provide  full  round  of  student  activities 
(    )  Preserve  cultural  heritage 


Goals  Related  to  Internal  Management  and  Governance 

Talcott  Parsons      suggests  that  every  organization  has  three 
levels  of  responsibility  and  control  including  a  "managerial"  level 
which  "coordinates"  the  activities  of  a  technical  level  concerned 
with  acting  on  clients  (students).     By  using  sixteen  relevant  goals 
originally  developed  in  the  Gross  and  Grambach  study,  internal  man- 
agement goals  are  operationalized  in  terms  of  categories  taken  in 

fripncn/^t^^°'^  Parsons,  Structures  and  Process  in  Modern  <;oMo^^o. 
(Glencoe,  Illinois:     Free  Press,  1960),  59-96.  —  E^. 
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part  from  their  original  goal  study.    Table  VIII  presents  the  goals 
under  appropriate  category  titles. 


TABLE  VIII 
INTERNAL  MANAGEMENT  GOALS 


I.     University  Maintenance 

(39)    Keep  harmony  between  departments  and  divisions 
(10)    Develop  pride  in  the  university 
(38)    Ensure  efficient  goal  attainment 

II.    University  Governmental  Structure 

(16)    Run  university  democratically 

(32)  Involve  faculty  in  university  governance 
(  2)    Let  will  of  faculty  prevail 

III.    Management  and  Evaluation  of  Faculty 

(33)  Reward  contributions  to  profession 
(  6)  Develop  faculty  loyalty 

(35)  Give  faculty  maximum  opportunity  to  pursue  careers 

(14)  Reward  contributions  to  university 

IV.    Management  of  Student  Rights 

(31)    Protect  right  of  student  to  critically  examine 
programs 

(15)  Protect  right  of  students  to  advocate  direct  action 
(    )    Involve  students  in  governance  of  the  university 

V.    Program  Committment 

(    )    Maintain  top  quality  in  important  programs 

(    )    Maintain  top  quality  in  all  programs 

(     )    Maintain  balanced  quality  in  all  programs 
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Goals  Related  to  the  University  Environment 

A  university  operates  within  an  environment  of  other  orj^an- 
Izatlons  and  groups.     Tlie  environment  may  be  dichotomized  Into  two 
general  categories  of  organizations:    academic  and  non-academic. 
In  Table  IX  eight  goals  related  to  these  two  sectors  of  the  univer- 
sity environment  are  categorized. 


TABLE  IX 

UNIVERSITY  ENVIROMEOT 
GOALS 


I.    Non-Academic  Environment 

(11)     Ensure  confidence  of  contributors 
(20)    Keep  costs  down 
(44)    Satisfy  area  needs 

II.    Academic  Environment 

(37)  Keep  up  to  date 

(  1)  Hold  staff 

(39)  Increase  prestige  of  university 

(18)  Preserve  Institutional  character 

(13)  Ensure  favor  of  accrediting  group 


Rationale  and  Development  of  the  Influence  Section 
In  order  to  determine  the  structures  of  power  existing  within 
the  two  types  of  universities  the  researcher  developed  nine  Issues 
intended  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  Interests  maintained  by  the  four 
positions.     Further,  after  discussion  with  knowledgeables ,  the  inves- 
tigator chose  three  groups  of  three  issues  with  each  group  of  Issues 
directed  toward  traditional  areas  of  authority  and  Interest  by 
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contiguous  positions  in  the  university  hierarchy.     Such  an  arrange- 
ment facilitates  comparisons  of  structures  of  power  between  the  two 
university  types  by  inunediately  indicating  differences  in  the  amount 
of  influence  exhibited  by  a  particular  position.     Issue  areas  and 
positions  traditionally  considered  influential  over  the  issues  are 
presented  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

ISSUE  AREAS  AND  TRADITIONALLY 
ASSOCIATED  POSITIONS 


Issues 


Positions 


1.  University  Budget 

2.  Physical  Plant 

3.  Long- Range  Planning 

4.  Admissions 

5.  College/School  Budget 

6.  Selection  of  Department  Heads 

7.  Promotion/Tenure 

8.  Faculty  Appointments 

9.  Curriculum 


Board 

President/ 

Central  Administration 

President/ 

Central  Administration 
Deans 

Deans 
Chairmen 


Data  Analysis 

Information  from  returned  questionnaires  was  coded  and  key- 
punched on  data  cards.    Responses  were  classified  by  position  and 
type  of  university.     That  is,  perceptions  by  deans  from  agency  depen- 
dent universities  taken  as  a  group  were  broken  down  into  aggregated 
perceptions  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  various  goals  by  (1)  mem- 
bers of  the  board,   (2)  the  president/central  administration,  (3) 
deans,  and  (4)  chairmen.    The  same  procedure  was  used  for  perceptions 
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of  chairmen  in  agency  dependent  universities  and  for  deans  and  chair- 
men from  quasi- independent  universities.    An  IBM  1130  computer  was 
utilized  to  find  mean  scores  for  each  set  of  grouped  perceptions 
directed  toward  the  four  positions  by  deans  and  chairmen  in  the  con- 
trasting university  systems.    This  procedure  was  carried  through 
separately  for  each  of  the  forty-six  goals  and  for  each  of  the  nine 
issue  areas  in  the  influence  section  of  the  questionnaire.  Mean 
scores  were  compared  through  the  use  of  scale  instruments  designed  to 
classify  response  variations. 

The  Goal  Instrument 

Since  mean  scores  were  not  likely  to  fall  on  the  five  whole 
numbers  representing  the  five  categories  of  goal  emphasis  possible, 
an  eight  category  scale  was  developed  which  allowed  averaged  scores 
with  decimal  fractions  to  be  included.  Table  XI  is  an  illustration 
of  a  goal  emphasis  scale  for  the  comparison  of  mean  scores. 


TABLE  XI 

SCALE  FOR  COMPARISON  OF  GROUPED 
POSITION  MEANS 


5 

4.5 

4 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

2 

1.5 

1 

TOP 

GREAT 

GREAT 

MEDIUM 

MEDIUM 

LITTLE 

LITTLE 

LITTLE 

NO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TOP 

GREAT 

MEDIUM 

NO 

5.000 
to 

4.750 

4.749 
to 

4.250 

4.249 
to 

3.750 

3.749 
to 

3.250 

3.249 
to 

2.750 

2.749 
to 

2.250 

2.249 
to 

1.750 

1.749 
to 

1.250 

1.240 
to 

1.000 
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For  purposes  of  this  study  goals  of  value  stress  3.750  and 
above  (encompassing  value  categories  of  "great"  and  above)  are  goals 
which  a  position  is  assumed  to  be  heavily  committed.    Such  goals  are 
assumed  to  form  the  basic  attachment  of  the  position  to  the  univer- 
sity.    The  combination  of  all  such  highly  emphasized  aims  that  are 
found  associated  with  the  grouped  perceptions  of  a  dean  or  chairmen 
for  a  particular  position  Is  defined  as  that  position's  "core  goal 
set."    Any  single  goal  with  a  3.750+  mean  value  ranking  is  a  "core" 
goal.    Further,  goals  which  fall  in  the  decemalized  value  range  of 
2.250  to  3.749  (including  the  descriptive  categories  of  medium, 
little  to  medium,  and  medium  to  great)  are  considered  to  be  "fringe" 
goals.    Finally,  goals  in  the  decimal  value  range  of  1.000  to  2.249 
(including  the  categories  from  no  to  little)  are  typed  as  "unimpor- 
tant" goals.    An  illustration  of  the  scale  is  found  in  Table  XII. 


TABLE  XII 
GOAL  EMPHASIS  SCALE 


CORE 

GOALS 

HIGH  VALUE 
GOALS 

FRINGE  GOALS 

UNIMPORTANT 

GOALS 

5.000 

-  3.750 

3.749  -  3.000 

2.749  -  2.250 

2.249  -  1. 

000 

The  two 

scales  depicted 

in  Tables  X  and  XI 

allow  the 

researcher  to  first  compare  specific  goals  among  the  various  posi- 
tions and  then  to  aggregate  groups  of  goals  into  meaningful  cate- 
gories for  macro-analytic  comparison  of  broad  value  orientations. 
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Finally,  goal  perceptions  of  deans  and  chairmen  in  each  of  the  two 
university  types  were  ranked  by  position.    A  total  of  sixteen  separate 
rankings  were  undertaken. 

The  Structure  of  Power  Instrument 

Deans  and  chairmen  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  influence 
that  chairmen,  deans,  the  president  and  central  administration  and 
the  board  have  over  nine  issue  areas  and  the  amount  of  influence 
these  positions  should  have  over  the  nine  areas.    Ratings  were  based 
on  the  influence  values  described  in  Table  XIII. 

TABLE  XIII 
INFLUENCE  RATING  VALUES 


A  =  extensive  or  far-reaching  influence  (in  fact  the  position 
has  a  controlling  influence  over  the  issue  and  may  virtu- 
ally ignore  other  positions) 

3  =  considerable,  but  not  extensive  (the  position's  influence 
is  strong  and  its  impact  substantial,  but  the  position 
does  not  fully  control  the  issues'  destiny) 

2  =  fair  amount  of  influence  (that  is,  the  position  has  enough 
influence  over  the  issue  to  be  listened  to  and  occasionally 
sway  the  direction  of  the  policy-process  linked  to  the  issue) 

1  "  little  or  no  influence  (the  position's  influence  is  either 
absent  or  negligible  in  the  processes  of  decision-making 
involving  the  issue) 


Following  the  procedure  described  under  the  sub-heading  "Data 
Analysis"  in  this  chapter,  a  computer  was  used  to  develop  groups  of 
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mean  scores  for  each  of  the  four  focal  positions  on  each  of  the 
nine  issue  areas.    This  process  was  carried  out  for  the  perceptions 
of  both  deans  and  chairmen  from  both  agency  dependent  and  quasi- 
autonomous  universities.    Table  XIV  exemplifies  the  four  category 
scale  developed  to  indicate  the  amount  of  influence  over  the 
decision  processes  involving  the  nine  issue  areas  that  various  posi- 
tions were  expected  to  exert  or  which  the  various  positions  should 
wield  over  the  issues. 


TABLE  XIV 

INFLUENCE  SCALE  FOR  CATEGORIZING  GROUPED  MEAN  SCORES 


4 

3 

2 

1 

CONTROLLING 

STRONG 

FAIR 

NO 

4.000 

3.499 

2.499 

1.249 

to 

to 

to 

to 

3.500 

2.500 

1.250 

1.000 

For  purposes  of  this  investigation  grouped  means  of  3.500  and 
above  indicate  the  presence  of  influence  so  extensive  that  the  posi- 
tion associated  with  the  mean  score  controls  or  should  control  deci- 
sions related  to  a  particular  issue.     Considerable  influence  is 
believed  to  be  exerted  over  an  issue  if  a  mean  score  falls  in  the 
range  of  2.500  to  3.499.     If  a  score  is  categorized  between  1.500 
and  2.499  on  the  scale,  the  position  is  believed  to  exert  only  a 
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fair  amount  of  influence.    Finally,  no  influence  over  an  issue  is 
thought  to  be  exercised  if  a  mean  score  associated  with  a  position 
lies  between  1.000  and  1,499.    Using  this  particular  scale,  the 
investigator  is  able  to  point  out  several  specific  differences 
between  agency  dependent  and  qua si- independent  university  types 
that  exist  within  their  respective  power  structures. 

Constraints  and  Limitations 
This  investigation  is  limited  by  several  factors  of  which 
three  appear  obvious.    First,  the  restriction  of  the  data  base  to 
only  four  universities  and  two  coordinating  agency  types  marks  the 
exploration  as  perhaps  more  closely  related  to  an  expanded  case  study 
than  to  a  broadly  based  survey  analysis.    A  second  constraint  is  the 
use  of  only  deans  and  chairmen  to  develop  a  picture  of  goal  and 
influence  structure.    While  these  academicians  are  knowledgeable 
human  beings  and  possibly  more  inclined  to  answer  a  questionnaire  of 
this  type  objectively,  their  answers  will,  no  doubt,  reflect  their 
biases  toward  upper  hierarchy  positions.    Additionally,  this  inves- 
tigation is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  approaching  a  "power  study" 
through  the  reputational  approach.    A  decision-process  methodology 
would  have  been  preferable — yet  extremely  time  consuming.  Other 
limitations  certainly  exist  in  such  an  exploration  as  this — grist, 
hopefully,  for  new  and  deliberate  investigations. 

Utilizing  the  various  scales  and  techniques  discussed  in 
this  chapter,  the  researcher  analyzes  the  data  in  Chapter  V.  The 
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concluding  chapter  discusses  the  implications  of  the  analysis  for 
structural  relationships  involving  the  university,  the  coordinating 
agency,  and  the  state. 


CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 
Four  hypotheses  are  analyzed  in  this  chapter  in  order  to 
explore  goal  and  influence  structure  differences  between  quasi- 
independent  and  agency  dependent  universities.     In  the  first  section 
the  researcher  concentrates  on  the  two  "goal"  hypotheses.  Structures 
of  power  are  analyzed  in  the  second  part  of  the  chapter. 

Core  Goal  Orientations 

Based  on  the  perceptions  of  both  deans  and  chairmen  in  the 
two  types  of  universities  investigated,  differences  do  exist  among 
the  core  goals  associated  with  the  four  "focal"  positions 7^  Fur- 
ther, the  internal  variations  of  core  goals  among  positions  in  each 
of  the  two  university  types  generally  tend  to  be  similar.  Support 
for  this  conclusion  is  drawn  from  evidence  gathered  from  tests  of 
sub-hypotheses  1.1a,  1.1b,  and  1.1c. 

The  researcher  hypothesized  that  in  both  agency  dependent  and 
quasi-independent  universities  deans  and  chairmen  would  perceive  dif- 
ferences between  upper  hierarchy  positions  (Board,  President/Central 
Administration)  and  lower  hierarchy  positions  (deans  and  chairmen). 

^^or  purposes  of  this  analysis  the  Boards  of  Trustees  or 
Regents,  the  Presidents  and  their  central  administrative  staff,  the 
deans,  and  the  chairmen  were  considered  as  four  separate  positions 
on  which  respondent  deans  and  chairmen  might  focus  their  percep- 
tions. 
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This  assumption  was  believed  to  hold  true  for  orientations  toward 
non-academic  environment  goals  (sub-hypothesis  1.1a),  maintenance 
goals  involved  with  the  internal  management  of  universities  (sub- 
hypothesis  1.1b),  and  academic/intellectual  curriculum  domain  goals 
(sub-hypothesis  1.1c).     In  each  instance  the  data  confirms  the 
three  hypotheses. 

Table  XV  considers  the  orientations  deans  and  chairmen  per- 
ceive the  four  positions  in  each  university  type  have  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  non-academic  environment  goals.    A  percentage  figure  is 
given  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  non-academic  environment  core 
goals  perceived  held  by  the  position  as  part  of  all  environment 
goals  of  core  value  believed  held  by  the  position.     In  each  case  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  upper  hierarchy  positions,  on  the  basis 
of  percentage,  value  non-academic  environment  core  goals  more  empha- 
tically than  do  lower  hierarchy  positions. 

The  second  sub-hypotheses  submitted  as  a  part  of  Hypothesis 
I  was  that  upper  hierarchy  positions  would  place  more  emphasis  on 
university  maintenance  oriented  internal  management  goals  than 
would  the  lower  hierarchy  positions.     In  fact  this  hypothesis  is 
confirmed.    The  percent  of  university  maintenance  core  goals  of 
the  total  number  of  all  internal  management/governance  core  goals 
perceived  held  by  the  various  positions  was  calculated.     A  com- 
parison of  board  "cells"  and  those  of  the  President/Central  Admin- 
istration categories  reveals  that  board  members  and  President  are 
believed  to  value  university  maintenance  activities  more  so  than  do 
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TABLE  XV 


NON-ACADEMIC  ENVIRONMENT  CORE  GOALS  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  ENVIRONMENT  CORE  GOALS 


Agency  Dependent  Quasi-Independent 
Universities  Universities 


Position 

Deans 

Chairmen 

Deans 

Chairmen 

Board 

50% 
(n  =  A) 

50% 

(n  =  6) 

60% 
(n  =  5) 

60% 
(n  =  5) 

President/ 
Central  Adm. 

40% 
(n  =  5) 

50% 
(n  =  6) 

50% 
(n  =  6) 

50% 
(n  =  2) 

Deans 

33% 
(n  =  3) 

25% 
(n  =  4) 

25% 
(n  =  4) 

0% 
(n  =  2) 

Chairmen 

0% 
(n  =  4) 

0% 

(n  -  3) 

0% 
(n  =  3) 

0% 
(n  =  3) 

n  =  Total  number  of  "environment"  core  goals 


Deans  and  Chairmen.     Table  XVI  illustrates  emphasis  on  university 
maintenance  as  a  percentage  of  all  internal  management  core  goals. 

Sub-hypothesis  1.1c  posited  that  academic/intellectual  curri- 
culum goals  would  receive  less  emphasis  from  upper  hierarchy  positions 
than  from  lower  hierarchy  positions.    While  the  contrast  between 
upper  and  lower  hierarchy  positions  is  less  noticeable  in  the  agency 
dependent  university  type  than  in  the  quasi-independent  type,  the 
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TABLE  XVI 


PERCENTAGE  OF  UNIVERSITY  MAINTENANCE  CORE  GOALS 
AMONG  TOTAL  INTERNAL  MANAGEMENT  CORE  GOALS 


Agency  Dependent  Quasi-Independent 
Universities  Universities 


Hierarchy 

T  otra  1 
i-tc  Vc  J. 

Chairmen 

Deans 

Chairmen 

Board 

66% 
(n  =  3) 

66% 
(n  =  3) 

100% 
(n  =  2) 

100% 
(n  =  2) 

President/ 
Central  Adm. 

57% 
(  n  =  7) 

43% 
(n  =  7) 

66% 
(n  =  3) 

100% 
(n  =  2) 

Deans 

1A% 
(n  =  7) 

22% 
(n  =  9) 

40% 
(n  =  5) 

53% 
(n  =  6) 

Chairmen 

12% 
(n  =  8) 

10% 
(n  =  10) 

33% 
(n  =  6) 

25% 
(n  =  4) 

n  "  Total  number  of  Internal  Management  Section 
Core  Goals 


data  uphold  the  hypothesis.  An  Illustration  of  differences  between 
the  various  levels  is  given  in  Table  XVII. 

Internal  variations  in  terras  of  core  goal  differences  per- 
ceived of  the  four  focal  positions  within  each  university  set  by 
both  Deans  and  Chairmen  from  each  set  are  remarkably  consistent. 
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TABLE  XVII 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ACADEMIC/INTELLECTUAL  CURRICULUM 
GOALS  OF  TOTAL  CURRICULUM  CORE  GOALS 


Agency  Dependent  Quasi-Independent 
Universities  Universities 


Hierarchy 
Level 

Deans  Chairmen 

Deans  Chairmen 

Board 

40%  20% 
(n  =  5)               (n  =  5) 

0%  0% 
(n  =  0)                 (n  =  2) 

President/ 
Central  Adm. 

40%  33% 
(n  =  5)               (n  "  6) 

0%  0% 
(n  -  0)                 (n  =  2) 

Deans 

57%  50% 
(n  =7)               (n  ■=  8) 

66%  33% 
(n  =3)                 (n  =  3) 

Chairmen 

57%  50% 
(n  =7)              (n  =  8) 

43%  50% 
(n  =7)                 (n  =  2) 

n  ■  Total  number  of  Academic/Intellectual 
Curriculum  Core  Goals 


In  all  twelve  "hierarchy  views" upper  hierarchy  positions  may  be 
easily  contrasted  with  lower  hierarchy  positions  in  the  areas  inves- 
tigated through  the  three  sub-hypotheses.     Further,  in  eleven  of 


^^The  term  "hierarchy  view"  refers  to  a  panel  of  aggregated 
perceptions  of  core  goals  by  deans  or  chairmen  in  which  the  researcher 
has  depicted  a  four  position  organizational  division  ranging  from 
board  to  chairman.     Twelve  "hierarchy"  views  are  presented,  four  each 
in  Tables  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII. 
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twelve  "hierarch  views"  a  continuum  of  high  to  low,  or  low  to  high 
percentages  is  incrementally  ordered  between  Board  and  Chairmen.  These 
findings  generally  confirm  the  assumption  that  goal  orientations  are 
tied  to  levels  of  responsibility  and  control. 

Variations  in  Domain  Goal  Empliasis 
The  researcher's  second  hypothesis  suggests  that  differences 
in  system-wide  levels  of  emplmsis  placed  on  domain  goals  will  be 
found  when  agency  dependent  and  quasi-independent  universities  are 
compared.     Further,  positions  in  agency  dependent  universities  arc 
expected  to  place  more  importance  on  domain  goals  than  are  positions 
in  quasi-independent  universities.     The  data  corroborates  both  asser- 
tions of  Hypothesis  Two. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  core  domain  goals  as  per- 
ceived by  the  Deans  in  each  of  the  two  university  sets  reveals  that 
Deans  in  agency  dependent  universities  perceive  each  of  the  four 
focal  positions  in  their  schools  as  valuing  at  least  eight  domain  goals 
at  the  core  goal  level.    Averaged  beliefs  of  Deans  in  quasi-independent 
universities,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  that  only  four  or  less  do- 
main goals  are  thought  to  receive  core  goal  status.     Table  XVIII  con- 
trasts the  perceptions  of  Deans  focused  on  the  importance  of  domain 
goals. 

The  perceptions  of  Chairmen  in  the  two  types  of  universities 
also  differ  remarkably.     Quasi-independent  university  Chairmen  per- 
ceive three  of  the  four  hierarchy  position  levels  as  placing  far  less 
importance  on  domain  goals  than  agency  dependent  Chairmen. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

TOTAL  CORE  DOMAIN  GOALS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  DEANS 


Type 

Position 

Board 

President/ 
Central  Adm. 

Dean 

Chairmen 

Agency 

Dependent 

Universities 

8 

9 

11 

9 

Quasi- 
Independent 
Universities 

3 

3 

4 

2 

Quasi-independent  Chairmen  perceive  themselves  as  having  only  some- 
what less  emphasis  on  domain  goals  than  agency-dependent  Chairmen 
place  on  domain  goals.     In  Table  XIX  the  contrasting  core  domain 
goal  perceptions  of  Chairmen  are  presented. 

The  data  clearly  indicate  that  all  four  positions  in  the 
hierarchies  of  universities  operating  under  a  consolidated  governing 
board  coordinating  agency  are  believed  to  place  more  importance  on 
domain  goals  while  similar  positions  in  the  hierarchies  of  univer- 
sities functioning  under  an  advisory  coordinating  board  perceived 
as  less  interested  in  domain  goals.     This  information  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  role  of  the  university  within  the  consolidated  system 
is  of  more  concern  to  all  levels  in  the  agency  dependent  institution 
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TABLE  XIX 

TOTAL  CORE  DOMAIN  GOALS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  CPAIRMEN 


Type 

Position 

Board 

President/ 
Central  Adin. 

Dean 

Chairmen 

Agency 

Dependent 

Universities 

7 

8 

10 

11 

Quasi- 
Independent 
Universities 

0 

1 

4 

9 

than  is  the  university  role  to  the  various  positions  in  quasi- 
independent  schools  sub-sumed  under  advisory  coordinating  agencies. 

Structures  of  Power 

Systemic  Influence  Structure  Differences 

An  investigation  of  power  spheres  in  the  contrasting  univer- 
sity systems  is  guided  by  Hypothesis  III.     This  hypothesis  assumes 
that  (1)  power  structure  differences  will  be  found  between  the  two 
types  of  universities,   (2)  the  President/Central  Administration  will 
be  more  powerful  in  quasi- independent  universities  than  in  agency 
dependent  types,  and  (3)  the  positions  of  Board  and  Dean  will  be 
seen  as  more  influential  in  agency-dependent  Institutions  than  in 


u 

quasi-independent  universities.     The  data  substantiates  the 
various  contentions  of  Hypothesis  III. 

Conspicuous  similarities  exist  in  the  perceptions  of  Deans 
and  Chairmen  from  both  agency  dependent  and  quasi-independent  uni- 
versities in  terms  of  the  conceptions  they  hold  about  influence 
arrangements  in  their  respective  university  types.    At  the  same  time, 
while  Deans  and  Chairmen  are  in  agreement  about  influence  spheres 
within  universities  of  both  types,  significant  differences  between 
the  power  structures  of  agency  dependent  and  quasi-autonomous  univer- 
sities are  noticeable.    These  differences  are  apparent  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  of  positions  believed  to  have  controlling  or  strong- 
est influence  over  decision  processes  in  each  of  nine  previously 
mentioned  issue  areas.     Table  XX  presents  an  overall  view  of  influence 
arrangements  within  the  two  types  of  universities. 

Based  on  the  compared  perceptions  the  President  (and  his  admin- 
istrative officer)  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  is  significantly 
more  powerful  than  the  position  of  President  in  the  agency  dependent 
institutions.    To  begin  with,  quasi-autonomous  Presidents  wield  con- 
trolling influence  over  four  issue  areas  including  the  two  areas  con- 
sidered by  the  researcher  as  most  important,  the  university  budget 
and  the  college/school  budgets.     In  comparison  the  Presidents  of 
agency  dependent  universities  are  perceived  to  control  only  the  physi- 
cal plant  and  long  range  planning  areas.     Significantly  missing  from 
the  power  spheres  of  such  Presidents  are  controlling  Influence  over 
the  university  budget,  dominated  by  the  Board,  and  the  college/school 
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TABLE  XX 


COIIPARISON  OF  EXISTING  INFLUENCE  ARRANGI'MENTS 


Issue  Area 

Quasi-Autonomous 
Universities 

Agency-Dependent 
Universities 

Position 

Impact  Over 
Issue 

Position 

Impact  Over 
Issue 

University  Budget 
Physical  Plant 
Long-Range 
Planning 

PCA 
PCA 
PCA 

Controlling 
Controlling 
Controlling 

Board 

PCA 

PCA 

Controlling 
Controlling 
Controlling 

College  Budget 

PCA 

Controlling 

Dean/PCA/Brd 

Strong 

Admissions 
Selection  of 
Dept.  Heads 

PCA 
PCA/ 
Dean 

Strong 
Strong 
(Shared) 

PCA 
Dean 

(Shared) 
Strong 
Controlling 

P  romo  t  ion-Tenure 

Faculty 

Appointments 
Curriculum 

Chnn/Dean/ 

PCA 
Chmn/Dean/ 

PCA 
Chmn 

Strong 

(Shared) 
Strong 

(Shared) 
Controlling 

Dean/Clunn/ 

PCA 
Chmn 

Climn 

Strong 
(Shared) 

Controlling 

budgets  in  which  the  President  is  believed  to  share  strong  influence 
with  both  Deans  and  the  Board.     Further,  the  quasi-autonomous  univer- 
sity Presidents  have  a  strong  non-shared  Influence  over  admissions 
policies  and  share  strong  influence  over  the  selection  of  department 
heads,  promotion  and  tenure,  and  faculty  appointments.     In  contrast, 
Presidents  from  agency-dependent  universities,  while  having  strong 
non-shared  influence  over  admissions,  share  strong  influence  only  over 
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promotion  and  tenure.    Table  XXI  specifically  contrasts  the  two  types 
of  Presidents. 

TABLE  XXI 


INFLUENCE  COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTS 


Influence  Over 

Quasi-Autonomous 

Agency-Dependent 

Issue 

Presidents 

Presidents 

University  Budget 

Physical  Plant 

Physical  Plant 

CONTROLLING 

Long- Range  Planning 

Long-Range  Planning 

College/School  Budgets 

NON-SHARED 

Admissions 

Admissions 

STOONG 

Selection  of  Department 

Heads  (with  Dean) 

SHARED 

Promo  tio  n/ Tenure 

Promotion/ Tenure 

(with  Chmn  and  Deans) 

(with  Chmn  and  Deans) 

STRONG 

Faculty  Appointment 

(with  Chmn  and  Deans) 

College/School  Budgets 

(with  Deans  and  Board) 

A  comparison  of  perceptions  directed  toward  the  influence  of 
Boards  in  the  two  types  of  university  systems  corroborates  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Board  would  be  seen  as  more  powerful  in  agency  depen- 
dent universities  than  in  quasi-autonomous  universities.     In  the 
former  systems  the  Board  is  perceived  as  not  only  controlling  the 
destiny  of  the  university  budget  decision  process  (as  expected)  but 
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also  having  a  strong  impact  with  Deans  and  the  President/Central 
Administration  in  the  various  college/school  budgets.     In  stark  con- 
trast the  quasi-autonomous  university  Boards  are  believed  not  to  have 
controlling,  non-shared  strong,  or  shared  strong  influence  over  any 
of  the  nine  decision  areas. 

An  analysis  of  Deans  reveals  that  Deans  in  the  agency  dependent 
schools,  as  compared  to  those  in  quasi-autonomous  universities,  are 
believed  to  have  more  influence  in  areas  traditionally  associated  with 
the  role  of  the  Dean  position.    Agency  dependent  university  Deans  share 
strong  impact  over  the  college/school  budget  process  and  have  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  process  of  department  head  selection.  On 
the  other  hand.  Deans  from  quasi-autonomous  universities  are  perceived 
only  as  sharing  strong  impact  over  the  selection  of  department  heads. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  as  Deans  from  the  quasi-autonomous 
universities  are  apparently  pre-empted  from  traditional  influence 
areas  by  an  "imperialistic"  President/Central  Administration,  the 
normal  areas  of  Chairmen  influence  appear  to  be  major  areas  of  activ- 
ity and  influence  by  Deans.     In  fact  Deans  and  the  President  are  per- 
ceived as  sharing  both  the  processes  of  promotion/ tenure  and  appoint- 
ment of  faculty  with  the  Chairmen.     In  comparison  Deans  from  agency 
dependent  universities,  while  sharing  strong  impact  over  the  promo- 
tion/tenure process  with  the  Chairmen  and  the  President,  are  not 
involved  in  a  major  way  with  faculty  appointments.     Influence  differ- 
ences between  agency-dependent  and  quasi-autonomous  Deans  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  XXII. 
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TABLE  XXII 


INFLUENCE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  DEANS 


Traditional  Dean 
Influence  Areas 


College/School  Budgets 


Selection  of 

Department  Heads 


Traditional  Chairmen 
Influence  Areas 


Agency  Dependent 
Deans 


SHARED  STRONG 
INFLUENCE 

CONTROLLING 
INFLUENCE 


Qua  s  i- Au  to  noraous 
Deans 


LESS  THAN  MAJOR 
IMPACT 

SHARED  STRONG 
INFLUENCE 


Promotion/Tenure 


Faculty  Appointments 


SHARED  STRONG 
INFLUENCE 

LESS  THAN  MAJOR 
IM'ACT 


SHARED  STRONG 
INFLUENCE 


SHARED  STRONG 
INFLUENCE 


Influence  structures  which  characterize  universities  operating 
under  coordinated  governing  boards  are  obviously  different  from  influ- 
ence arrangements  existing  in  universities  under  advisory  coordinating 
agencies.     The  most  conspicuous  distinction  between  the  two  power 
structures  involves  both  the  amount  and  scope  of  influence  perceived 
to  be  exercised  by  Presidents  in  the  quasi-autonomous  universities. 
Whereas  influence  in  the  agency  dependent  university  is  differen- 
tially shared  with  all  four  focal  positions  monopolizing  influences 
over  specific  issue  areas,  power  in  the  quasi-autonomous  universities 


is  heavily  centralized  in  the  President/Central  Administration.  The 
quasi-autonomous  President  either  controls  or  shares  major  influence 
over  eight  of  the  nine  issue  decision  areas.     In  four  of  the  eight, 
including  both  budget  areas,  the  quasi-autonomous  President  completely 
monopolizes  the  issue  area.     In  summary,  universities  in  consolidated 
governing  board  systems  appear  to  have  plural  de-centralized  influence 
spheres  associated  with  the  focal  positions  while  the  more  independent 
universities  are  visibly  under  the  central  influence  of  a  powerful 
presidency. 

Inter-System  Comparison  of  Deans'  Orientations  Toward  University 
Governance  Structure  and  Faculty  Management  Goals 

Tlie  researcher's  fourth  hypothesis  concentrated  on  expected 
differences  in  the  orientations  of  Deans  in  the  contrasting  univer- 
sity systems.    Deans  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  were  assumed 
to  perceive  themselves  more  closely  to  the  values  they  believe 
Chairmen  in  the  quasi-autonomous  to  hold  about  goals  related  to  uni- 
versity government  structure  and  faculty  management  than  to  goals  the 
Deans  perceive  are  held  by  the  "administration"  (President/Central 
Administration).     In  agency  dependent  universities,  however.  Deans' 
perceptions  of  goals  in  these  two  areas  for  the  President/Central 
Administration  and  for  the  Chairmen  were  not  expected  to  vary  signi- 
ficantly from  the  Deans'  own  value  beliefs.     An  examination  of  the 
data  substantiates  Hypothesis  IV. 

A  comparison  of  the  perceptions  agency  dependent  Deans  hold 
for  the  focal  positions  of  Board,  President/Central  Administration, 
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Deans,  and  Chairmen  reveals  that  the  agency  dependent  Deans  perceive 
themselves  to  value  government  structure  goals  at  the  same  "high" 
level  that  the  President  and  Chairmen  are  believed  to  value  such 
goals.    Deans  from  quasi-autonomous  institutions  differ  in  their 
perceptions  about  the  values  placed  on  governance  goals  by  the  four 
positions.    An  analysis  of  their  perceptions  indicates  that  such 
Deans  hold  values  more  closely  aligned  with  the  values  believed  held 
by  the  Chairmen  in  the  quasi-autonomous  universities  than  with  the 
values  believed  assigned  by  the  President.    Perceptions  of  government 
structure  goals  are  presented  in  Table  XXIII. 

In  much  the  same  v;ay  Deans  from  universities  in  consolidated 
governing  board  systems  differ  from  Deans  in  the  advisory  coordinating 
agency  systems  in  the  perceptions  held  about  valued  tied  to  faculty 
management  goals.     Chairmen  and  Deans  in  the  quasi-autonomous  univer- 
sities are  believed  to  hold  similar  ideas  about  the  importance  of 
faculty  management  goals  which  differ  from  the  amount  of  importance 
believed  assigned  the  goals  by  the  President.     On  the  other  hand, 
Deans,  Chairmen,  and  the  President  are  all  believed  by  Deans  in  the 
agency  dependent  universities  to  assign  "core"  importance  to  goals 
involving  the  management  of  faculty  Table  XXIV  illustrates  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  perceptions  of  agency  dependent  and  quasi- 
autonomous  Deans. 

Significant  differences  in  the  internal  organization  of  values 
associated  with  how  the  university  should  be  governed  generally  and 
how  faculty  specifically  should  be  managed  are  revealed  in  the 


TABLE  XXIII 

DEANS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
GOVERIIMENT  STRUCTURE  GOALS 

Agency-Dependent  Deans 
Goal  Board  P/CA  Deans  Chairmen 


FRINGE  HIGHLY  HIGHLY  HIGHLY 

VALUED  VALUED  VALUED 

FRINGE  HIGHLY  HIGHLY  HIGHLY 

VALUED  VALUED  VALUED 

FRINGE  HIGHLY  HIGHLY  HIGHLY 

VALUED  VALUED  VALUED 


Quasi-Autonomous  Deans 


Run  University 
democratically 

Involve  faculty 
in  government 

Will  of  faculty 
prevail 


Goal 


Run  University 
democratically 

Involve  faculty 
in  government 


Board 


P/CA  Deans 


Chairmen 


FRINGE  FRINGE  HIGHLY  HIGHLY 

VALUED  VALUED 

FRINGE  FRINGE  HIGHLY  HIGHLY 

VALUED  VALUED 


Will  of  faculty 
prevail 


FRINGE  FRINGE 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 


TABLE  XXIV 


DEANS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  FACULTY  MANAGEMENT  GOALS 
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Goal 


Board 


Agency-Dependent  Deans 


P/CA 


Dean 


Chairmen 


Reward  contributions  HIGHLY 

of  professors  VALUED 

Give  faculty  maximum  HIGHLY 

opportunity  for  VALUED 
careers 


CORE 


CORE 


CORE 


CORE 


CORE 


CORE 


Reward  contributions  HIGHLY 
to  university  VALUED 


CORE 


CORE 


CORE 


Goals 


Board 


Quasi-Autonomous  Deans 


P/CA 


Dean 


Chairmen 


Reward  contributions  HIGHLY 
of  professors  VALUED 

Give  faculty  maximum  FRINGE 
opportunity  for 
careers 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 

HIGHLY 
VALUED 


CORE 


CORE 


HIGHLY 
VALUED 

CORE 


Reward  contributions       FRINGE  HIGHLY  CORE 

to  university  VALUED 


analysis  of  Hypothesis  IV.    Universities  operating  within  consolidated 
systems  are  marked  by  a  cohesion  of  ideas  about  the  iraportance  of 
management  and  governance  goals  among  the  three  internal  positions 
in  the  agency  dependent  universities.     In  obvious  contrast  a  split 
is  perceived  between  Deans  and  the  presidency  in  the  quasi-autonomous 
universities  over  governance  and  faculty  management  goals. 

This  chapter  has  dealt  with  the  analysis  of  the  investigator's 
four  hypotheses  directed  toward  an  exploration  of  goal  orientation 
and  influence  structures  in  two  contrasting  coordinating  agency 
systems.     Conclusions  and  speculations  about  the  effects  of  agency 
structures  on  the  freedom  of  universities  to  pursue  highly  valued 
academic  aims  and  on  the  realization  of  broad  societal  goals  are 
presented  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  order  to  gather  information  about  relationships  between 
state  government  and  public  higher  education  the  investigator  con- 
centrated on  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  contrasting  systems  of 
university  coordination  on  two  sets  of  universities.    Goal  orienta- 
tion and  influence  structures  among  the  four  major  positions  in  uni- 
versity hierarchies  were  explored  in  universities  operating  as  a 
part  of  either  (1)  statewide  consolidated  governing  board  systems, 
or  (2)  a  coordinating  agency  with  advisory  powers.     In  this  con- 
cluding chapter  the  researcher  discusses  the  differences  found  between 
the  two  types  of  university  systems  and  speculates  on  the  implica- 
tions the  findings  have  for  further  research  on  the  relationships 
between  states  and  the  universities. 

Summary  of  Results 
A  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  agency- 
dependent  and  quasi-autonomous  universities  includes 

1.  There  are  core  goal  differences  xvhich  vary  among 
the  various  positions  within  each  set  of  univer- 
sities and  these  variations  are  generally  similar 
when  the  two  sets  of  universities  are  compared 

2.  Positions  in  agency-dependent  universities  place 
significantly  higher  levels  of  importance  to 
values  of  domain  goals  than  do  positions  in  quasi- 
autonomous  universities 
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3.    Power  is  concentrated  in  the  President/Central 
Administration  in  quasi-autonomous  universities 
and  is  "imperialistic"  in  that  it  is  perceived 
to  be  exercised  in  areas  traditionally  believed 
associated  with  the  proper  influences  spheres  of 
Deans  and  Chairmen.     In  comparison  the  Board  in 
agency-dependent  systems  is  perceived  to  have  signi- 
ficantly more  power  than  the  Board  in  the  quasi- 
autonomous  university  system  and  the  President/ 
Central  Administration  in  the  agency-dependent  uni- 
versity is  believed  to  have  less  power  within  the 
system  than  the  quasi-autonomous  President/Central 
Administration.    The  pivotal  issues  in  these  com- 
parisons were  control  of  the  university  and  college 
level  budgets.    Finally,  Deans  and  Chairmen  in  agency- 
dependent  universities  have  more  influences  over  areas 
traditionally  associated  with  them  than  in  the  case 
with  quasi-autonomous  university  Deans  and  Chairmen 

4.     Deans  in  universities  operating  as  a  part  of  advisory 
coordinating  boards  have  orientations  toward  faculty 
management  and  university  governance  which  are  "closer" 
to  those  perceived  of  Chairmen  than  to  those  perceived 
of  the  President  and  Board.     In  comparison  Deans  in 
agency-dependent  universities  perceive  a  set  of  ori- 
entations in  these  areas  which  are  believed  by  the 
Deans  to  be  similarly  held  by  both  the  President/ 
Central  Administration  and  the  Chairmen.  Agency- 
dependent  Deans  perceive  a  difference  in  orientation 
of  these  three  positions  with  the  Board. 

Discussion  of  Agency-Dependent  Universities 
The  results  of  the  investigation  imply  that  consolidated 
governing  board  systems  tend  to  de-centralize  power  within  univer- 
sities operating  under  the  governing  agency.     Power  within  the  agency- 
dependent  universities  is  relatively  diffused  among  the  three  "inter- 
nal" positions  within  the  hierarchy  and  not  concentrated  within  the 
President/Central  Administration.     An  obvious  implication  is  that  the 
removal  of  power  over  the  budgetary  process  from  Presidents  in  the 
multiple  universities  coordinated  by  the  consolidated  governing  board 


to  governing  agency  officials  has  the  effect  of  constraining  the 
influence  of  the  President/Central  Administration  in  the  areas  of 
operation  where  Deans  have  formal  responsibilities.    Deans  in  the 
agency-dependent  universities  are  able  to  operate  with  more  influ- 
ence especially  in  the  extremely  vital  area  of  college/school  budget 
expenditures.     In  fact.  Deans  in  the  agency-dependent  universities 
are  much  more  powerful  position  incumbents  in  all  of  the  areas  inves- 
tigated than  are  Deans  in  quasi-autonomous  universities. 

All  positions  in  the  hierarchy  of  agency-dependent  univer- 
sities place  much  more  emphasis  on  domain  goals  than  do  equivalent 
positions  in  quasi-autonomous  universities.     The  result  is,  of  course, 
a  "highly  charged"  system  in  which  the  potential  for  overt  conflict 
is  magnified  at  interfaces  between  positions  within  the  hierarchy 
where  the  highly  valued  domain  goals  differ  in  content  or  direction. 
For  the  researcher,  the  implication  is  that  the  importance  placed  on 
domain  goals  (involving  the  role  of  the  university)  by  the  internal 
hierarchical  positions  within  universities  operating  under  consoli- 
dated governing  boards  reflects  a  competition  between  the  multiple 
of  universities  within  the  consolidated  systems.     Each  of  the  uni- 
versities is  placed  in  fiscal  rivalry  with  the  others  for  funding 
within  a  limited  system-wide  budget.     Further,   the  universities  must 
continuously  articulate  with  the  governing  board  within  an  environ- 
ment marked  by  a  significant  amount  of  uncertainty  over  changes  in 
substantive  policy.    Apparently  this  on-going  and  pervasive  ambiguity 
over  funding  and  major  policy  direction  promotes  an  active  advocacy 


of  goals  by  the  various  positions  within  agency-dependent  univer- 
sities. 

The  focus  on  the  importance  placed  on  goals  by  positions 
within  the  two  sets  of  universities  reveals  several  additional, 
notable  characteristics  of  the  systems.     In  the  agency-dependent 
universities  Deans  see  themselves  and  the  President /Central  Admin- 
istration to  be  relatively  cohesive  in  their  orientations  toward 
internal  governance  and  the  management  of  faculty  needs.  Further, 
all  three  positions  are  perceived  as  giving  high  or  core  values  to 
these  two  sets  of  goals  of  overriding  importance  to  the  professional 
well-being  of  academicians  within  the  universities  and  to  the  imput 
of  academically  oriented  goals  in  the  university  policy  process. 
The  investigator  believes  that  such  cohesiveness  in  these  parti- 
cular areas  may  very  well  be  a  result  of  attempts  by  the  presidency 
in  agency-dependent  universities  to  align  itself  with  its  natural 
"constituency"  in  order  to  build  a  power  base  useful  in  political 
negotiations  between  the  university  and  its  environment—the  con- 
solidated governing  board,  the  state  executive,  and  the  legislature. 
By  opening  the  decision  processes  within  the  agency-dependent  uni- 
versity to  relatively  more  access  by  lower  hierarchy  positions,  the 
President  may  possibly  build  an  integrated  bloc  of  support. 

The  impact  of  a  consolidated  governing  board  structure  on 
universities  within  the  system  appears  from  the  data  gathered  in  this 
investigation  to  promote  a  specific  context  in  which  decision-making 
within  the  agency-dependent  university  must  operate.  Consequential 
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to  this  type  of  super  structure  seems  to  be  an  internal  environment 
distinguished  by  specific  and  plural  spheres  of  influence  over  parti- 
cular issues,  high  commitment  to  goals  directed  toward  the  role  of 
the  university  in  the  society,  and  relative  agreement  over  two  key 
areas— internal  university  governance  and  the  management  and  evalua- 
tion of  faculty. 

Discussion  of  Quasi-Autonomous  Universities 
The  data  illuminates  in  bold  relief  the  pervasive  strength  of 
the  President/Central  Administration  in  the  quasi-autonomous  univer- 
sities.   Power  in  the  universities  of  this  type  is  heavily  concen- 
trated within  the  President's  position.     Formulation  and  control  over 
both  the  total  university  budget  and  the  several  college  level  bud- 
gets by  the  quasi-autonomous  President  is  left  practically  undis- 
turbed by  a  state-wide  coordinating  board  with  powers  limited  to 
advice.     The  President  does  not  have  to  pay  significant  attention 
to  an  agency  without  formal  authoritative  powers  to  hold  universities 
"in  line"  or  the  tremendous  formal  and  informal  influence  that  con- 
trol over  university  appropriations  brings.    Presidents  in  quasi- 
autonomous  universities,  unchecked  by  coordinating  agency  or  board 
of  trustees,  potentially  may  (and  apparently  do)  control  issues  nor- 
mally left  to  Deans  and  Chairmen.     V/hether  or  not  the  President  com- 
n^nds  such. policy  directly  or  indirectly  through  informal  sanction 
and  suggestion,  the  potential  and  actual  domination  of  all  issues 
is  readily  apparent. 
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As  a  consequence  of  power  centralization  in  the  presidency 
of  qtiasi-autonomous  universities,  academic  Deans  and  Chairmen  in  the 
institutions  have  little  influence  in  the  decision  processes  of  the 
unJ.versity.    The  researcher  believes  that  without  the  chance  to 
develop  independent  power  bases,  the  Deans  and  Chairmen  become  con- 
duits for  the  administration  of  previously  decided  policies  and  pro- 
grams.   In  other  words,  as  compared  to  the  equivalent  position  in 
agency-dependent  universities,  quasi-autonomous  Deans  and  Chairmen 
are  more  specifically  relegated  to  bureaucratic  duties.    The  whole 
decision  process  in  the  quasi-autonomous  universities  assumes  the 
characteristics  of  a  traditional  bureaucracy  with  its  hierarchical 
flow  of  decisions  from  executive  to  employee. 

Positions  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  place  much  less 
importance  on  domain  goals.     This,  of  course,  implies  that  there  is 
less  concern  in  such  universities  over  the  role  of  the  university 
in  its  environment.    Of  particular  interest  is  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  the  strong  emphasis  placed  on  domain  goals  by  agency-dependent 
upper  hierarchy  positions  (Board  and  President)  and  the  low  importance 
given  the  same  goals  by  upper  hierarchy  positions  in  quasi-autonomous 
universities.    The  implication  for  the  researcher  is  that  (1)  upper 
hierarchy  positions  are  secure  in  their  control  over  domain  and  do 
not  have  to  constantly  press  or  advertise  domain  values,  and  (2) 
that  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  and  other  universities  in 
the  state  system  do  not  have  to  articulate  competitively  with  the 
focal  universities  in  an  environment  with  finite  boundaries.  Such 


a  situation  is  less  ambiguous  and  does  not  require  the  President  in 
quasi-autonomous  universities  to  be  continuously  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  domain.     In  addition  the  researcher  believes  that 
the  power  the  President  has  over  the  existing  role  of  the  university 
in  the  state  subdues  the  establishment  of  contrary  highly  valued 
domain  goals  in  the  lower  hierarchy  positions.    The  apparent  result 
is  an  internal  university  environment  with,  due  to  the  relative  lack 
of  strong  interest  by  all  four  positions,  less  potential  for  conflict 
in  this  area  of  policy  direction. 

The  relationships  of  Deans  and  Chairmen  in  quasi-autonomous 
universities  are  affected  by  circumstances  inherent  in  a  state-wide 
coordinating  system  which  allow  the  aggregation  of  expansive  power 
by  the  President/Central  Administration.    With  no  apparent  reason  to 
build  a  supportive  alliance  with  faculty  through  Chairmen  and  academic 
Deans  and  strong  influence  over  intra-university  expenditures,  the 
quasi-autonomous  President  can  and  seemingly  does  place  little  value 
on  either  (1)  faculty  imput  in  important  areas  of  decision-making, 
or  (2)  the  professional  environment  within  which  the  efforts  of  aca- 
demicians are  rewarded  and  supported.     Access  by  academicians  to  the 
policy-making  process  is  apparently  much  less  open  to  the  ideas  and 
needs  of  teaching  and  research  professionals  in  quasi-autonomous 
universities  than  in  agency-dependent  universities. 

In  summary  the  consequential  impact  of  an  advisory  coordinating 
board  structure  on  universities  operating  under  such  an  agency  appears 
to  have  at  least  three  characteristics.     To  begin  with,  an  environment 


is  present  which  fosters  the  development  of  a  strong  presidency  whose 
influence  is  widely  exercised  over  university  decision  processes. 
Secondly,  whereas  positions  in  agency-dependent  universities  are 
highly  conscious  of  domain  goals  which  heightens  the  potential  for 
intra-university  conflict,  positions  in  quasi-autonomous  institutions 
are  less  domain  conscious.     The  researcher  believes  the  potential  for 
conflict  over  domain  orientations  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  is 
relatively  low.    Finally,  when  compared  to  agency-dependent  univer- 
sities, both  imput  of  academic  values  into  the  policy-making  process 
of  quasi-autonomous  universities  and  support  of  faculty  efforts  is 
relatively  low. 

Implications  of  Core  Goal  Differences  Between  Agency-Dependent 
and  Quasi-Autonomous  Universities 

The  earlier  comparative  analysis  of  core  goals  illustrated  in 

Tables  XV  (page  68),  XVI  (page  69),  and  XVII  (page  70)  indicated 

plainly  that  core  goals  differed  in  a  specific  order  within  both  sets 

of  universities  under  investigation.     The  data  reveals  that  in  each 

goal  area  surveyed,  non-academic  environment,  university  maintenance, 

and  academic/intellectual  curriculum,  differences  in  the  importance 

placed  on  the  goals  were  evident  between  upper  and  lower  hierarchy 

positions.    This  information  corroborates  the  notion  that  goals  in 

organizations  (in  this  case  universities)  may  generally  be  associated 

with  different  levels  of  control  and  responsibility  in  a  hierarchy. 

A  close  look  at  the  various  percentages  of  core  goals  associated  with 

the  four  focal  positions  points  to  interesting  differences  in  emphasis 
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between  quasi-autonomous  positions  and  agency-dependent  positions  in 
the  areas  of  university  maintenance  and  academic/intellectual  curri- 
culum goals.    Positions  in  agency-dependent  universities  are  charac- 
terized by  less  emphasis  on  university  maintenance  goals  and  more 
emphasis  on  academic  curriculum  goals  when  compared  to  the  importance 
placed  on  such  goals  by  positions  in  quasi-autonomous  universities. 
In  fact  upper  hierarchy  positions  in  quasi-autonomous  universities 
are  perceived  to  concentrate  one  hundred  percent  of  their  core  goals 
in  the  internal  management  sect  or  on  maintenance  goals  totally 
neglecting  goals  related  to  faculty  imput  in  the  decision  process  and 
the  support  of  academic  endeavors.     Further,  the  Board  and  President 
in  quasi-autonomous  universities  have  absolutely  no  core  goals 
associated  with  them  in  extremely  important  areas  of  academic  curri- 
culum goals.     In  contrast  agency-dependent  upper  hierarchy  positions 
place  less  stress  on  maintenance  goals  and  more  emphasis  on  academic 
curriculum  goals  as  indicated  in  Tables  XVI  and  XVII. 

One  implication  of  these  differences  between  upper  hierarchy 
goal  evaluations  in  the  two  types  of  universities  is  simply  that  by 
closing  access  to  the  upward  flow  of  ideas  about  academic  programs 
and  needs,  the  quasi-autonomous  President/Central  Administration, 
followed  by  the  less  powerful  institutional  board,  concentrates  almost 
solely  on  the  administration  of  university  activities.     The  fact  that 
Deans  and  Chairmen  in  quasi-autonomous  universities  both  place  more 
emphasis  on  maintenance  goals  apparently  corroborates  the  orienta- 
tion toward  administration  which  marks  the  quasi-autonomous  system. 


The  quasi-autonomous  President  is  powerful  enough  to  dominate  the 
selection  process  of  administration  to  the  department  head  level. 
Apparently,  Deans  and  Chairmen  in  quasi-autonomous  universities 
reflect  the  President's  orientations,  and  value  the  execution  of 
policy  more  so  than  their  counterpoints  in  agency-dependent  univer- 
sities.    In  any  event,  these  differences  apparently  underline  the 
bureaucratic  nature  of  the  quasi-autonomous  universities. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
An  exploratory  and  speculative  investigation  such  as  the 
present  one  can  prove  to  be  both  valuable  and  interesting.     Its  main 
utility  is  as  a  heuristic  device,  hopefully  stimulating  additional 
investigation  of  the  subject  under  consideration.     In  the  present 
case  additional  research  is  vital  as  the  focus  area  is  both  extremely 
important  and  virtually  untouched.     Several  suggestions  which  could 
make  the  present  study  and  future  studies  more  meaningful  are  pre- 
sented herein. 

In  the  first  place  supplementary  investigation  of  both  types 
of  agencies  under  consideration  in  the  present  study  using  an  expanded 
pool  of  state  systems  and  larger  numbers  of  universities  would  be 
useful  in  substantiating  the  tendencies  noted  in  this  study.  In- 
person  interviews  of  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  actors  in  the  sys- 
tem (from  professors  to  agency  personnel)  would  strengthen  a  re-study 
of  this  particular  research  topic.     Further,  a  comparison  of  agency/ 
university  interaction  at  different  points  in  time  and  under  different 
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economic  environments  would,  of  course,  broaden  perspective  on  the 
current  subject. 

While  additional  information  about  certain  aspects  of  rela- 
tionships between  consolidated  governing  board  and  advisory  coordi- 
nating board  agencies  and  their  respective  institutions  has  been 
gathered  here,  other  agency  types  exist  which  undoubtedly  articulate 
with  universities  associated  with  them  in  manners  not  revealed  in  this 
investigation.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  type  of  agency  sug- 
gested by  this  researcher  as  superior  to  the  agencies  under  immedi- 
ate consideration,  the  coordinating  board  with  regulatory  powers, 
has  not  been  placed  under  empirical  scrutiny. 

Agency/university  relationships,  while  of  obvious  importance, 
do  not  directly  focus  on  the  crucial  relational  interface  which  exists 
between  elected  state  officials  and  coordinating  agencies.    No  com- 
parative investigation  exists  which  systematically  tests  meaningful 
hypotheses  designed  to  uncover  causal  relationships  or  associations 
between  the  executive  and/or  the  legislature  and  the  various  types 
of  coordinating  agencies.     Indeed,  the  relationship  of  the  governor 
to  public  higher  education  has  been  completely  ignored  by  researchers. 

Further,  scant  information  is  available  about  the  articula- 
tion between  specific  private  interest  groups  and  universities. 
Alliances  certainly  exist  between  medical  associations  and  univer- 
sities, bar  associations  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  indus- 
try and  universities;  yet  no  study  exists  that  enlightens  us  on  the 
effect  of  these  and  other  interest  groups  on  the  freedom  state 


universities  have  in  pursuing  their  overall  programs  nor  on  how  the 
totality  of  societal  needs  is  affected.    Without  such  information  it 
is  difficult  to  assess  what  type  of  agency  would  best  promote  public 
accountability  rather  than  service  to  partisan  interest  groups  or 
what  agency  structure  would  best  ensure  the  autonomy  requisite  to  the 
universities'  role  as  societal  critic  and  promoter  of  the  liberal 
arts. 

Finally,  research  is  needed  on  the  broad  socio-economic  envir- 
onment within  which  the  public  higher  education  process  is  carried 
out  in  the  various  states.     Surely,  variables  associated  with  the 
state's  population  influence  the  amount  of  money  available  for  higher 
education  and  all  other  areas  of  state  expenditure.    Other  variables 
indicate  the  kinds  and  degree  of  divisions  among  the  state's  popu- 
lation which  are  reflected  in  state  legislatures  and  set  the  context 
for  popular  support  and  understanding  of  the  public  higher  education 
process.     Studies  which  attempt  to  link  the  state's  "culture"  as 
defined  by  pertinent  socio-economic  variables  would  be  most  valuable 
in  promoting  an  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  problems  which  differ- 
entially affect  various  state  systems  of  higher  education.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  consequence  of  the  current  study  is  the  possi- 
bility that  it  will  provide  motivation  for  such  additional  investi- 
gations and  lead  to  more  accurate  generalizations  about  the  structural 
and  behavioral  influence  affecting  the  decision  processes  of  public 
higher  education. 


APPENDIX  A 


THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  CONSISTS  OF  NINE  (9)  PAGES  OF  QUESTIONS 
AND  REQUIRES  APPROXIMATELY  TIVENTY-FIVE  (25)  MIIJUTES  TO  COMPLETE. 
EACH  SECTION  OF  QUESTIONS  IS  PRECEDED  BY  A  SHORT  SET  OF  INSTRUC- 
TIONS.    NOWHERE  IN  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ARE  YOU  REQUIRED  TO  DO  MORE 
THAN  CHECK  SPACES  PROVIDED:     THERE  ARE  NO  QUESTIONS  ASKING  FOR 
LENGTHY  WRITTEN  ANSWERS.     SOME  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  ON  THIS  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE WERE  DEVELOPED  AND  HAVE  BEEN  USED  PREVIOUSLY  BY  OTHER 
RESEARCHERS. 

INFORMATION  GATHERED  FROM  THIS  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  HELD  IN 
STRICT  CONFIDENCE.     THE  ONLY  IDENTIFIABLE  MARK  ON  THE  SHEETS  TO 
BE  RETURNED  IS  THAT  WHICH  INDICATES  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  WHICH  YOU 
WORK.     UNDER  NO  CIRCUIISTANCES  ARE  YOU  TO  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME. 

PLEASE  PLACE  THE  CCMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE 
ADDRESSED  TO  DONALD  L.  GORDON,  P.  0.  BOX  28621,  FURMAN  UNIVERSITY, 
GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  29613.     POSTAGE  IS  PRE-PAID.  THANK 
YOU. 
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